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A BRITISH CHARGE 


The moving of pins from point to 
point on the map does not give us any 
idea of what is really happening on 
the battlefield. For that we must turn 
to. some of the pen-pictures supplied 
by the war-correspondents who since 
Lloyd-George succeeded Kitchener in 
the War Office are allowed to go to the 
front. This is how the charge at the 
ridge of Thiepval on the afternoon of 
August 21 looked to the eyes of the 
most famous of living war correspond- 
ents, Frederick Palmer: 


Now, out of the British trench appeared 
a row of khaki tinted mushrooms, the steel 
helmets the British soldiers wear, then 
their heads and shoulders and full forms as 
the charge went over the parapet. Every 
man was in full equipment with all its de- 
tails visible, every figure uniform with all 
others to the last item. As they moved 
across the field of dead grass briskly and 
steadily the ominous, wicked staccato of 
German machine guns coming into action 
was heard. No machine gunner could live 
at his post in that trench. 

The British line opened to go around 
shell craters or other obstacles and then 
closed up. Occasionally a figure dropt and 
was lost in the grass. Right into the face 
of that curtain of death from shells going 
only a few feet over their heads, they 
were moving. Then, suddenly as it was 
laid, the curtain of shell fire lifted. Not a 
single shell out of the thousands had burst 
short. 

Now the British were going over the 
German parapet, their bayonets glistening 
in the sun. they descended into the 
trench, the earth seemed to have swallowed 
them up. Little clouds of smoke from burst- 
ing bombs rose from the trench. There was 
hot work proceeding out of sight in the 
burrows. 

One after another, as if they were com- 
ing to the top of stairs, heads and shoul- 
ders appeared out of the trench. Each Ger- 
man had his hands up and in file, the 
prisoners moved past a Briton standing on 
the parapet. These Germans, who had not 
waited to be bombed out of their dugouts, 
but had surrendered, came legging it at 
top speed back toward the British first line 
trenches. 

What about the Germans who had fled 
back toward the German support trench? 
A light machine gun the British had put 
up rattled into their backs. Ahead of them 
was the British curtain of fire, now lifted 
on to the German support trench. They 
seemed to disappear into the earth, some 
shot down, some wounded, others seeking 
security in shell craters. Few will survive. 

One figure alone holds the stage for a 
fraction of a minute there in that lifeless 
space around them. Tall and bold, a Ger- 
man officer stands on the edge cf a com- 
munication trench. 
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From Father to Son. 


Today, if man is born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth, it is usually Gorham-made. 


This is not a travesty on an old saying, 
but the modern met. of that poeta = 
is literally true. 3 


Americans have been using Gorham knives 
and forks and spoons for years and years, and 
thousands of them in use today were inherited 
from the original owners. , 


That proves the dependabili 
of Gorham craftsmanship ie 
the hardest possible test, for in 
the last analysis, of ser- 
vice means stre. of service 


in silverware. 


And that is the sort of service you want in 
any and all silverware you buy - the service 


which survives the wear and tear of usage, 


combining the resistance of silver metal with 
the integrity of Gorham manufacture. 
Sold by leading jewelers everywhere, 
bearing this Gorham trade- 
mark, which establishes the  ~wxme 
authenticity of its Gorham origin~ 
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JOHN R. MOTT 


THE APPOINTMENT TO PUBLIC OFFICE A MAN WHO IS FIRST AND FORE- 
MOST A RELIGIOUS LEADER IS RARE ENOUGH TO MAKE PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
CHOICE OF DR. MOTT AS ONE OF THE MEXICAN COMMISSIONERS AR- 
TICULARLY SIGNIFICANT. AS GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE Y. M. C. A. AND LEADER OF THE WORLD STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION AND THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, HE HAS 


PUT MISSIONS ON A BASIS OF WORLD STATESMANSHIP, HELPED AMERICANS 
TO THINK INTERNATIONALLY, AND GAINED A BROAD SYMPATHY WITH ALIEN 
VIEWPOINTS WHICH OUGHT TO FIT HIM ESPECIALLY FOR SUCH A TRYING 
MISSION OF CONCILIATION AND RECONSTRUCTION, AND ADD A VALUABLE 
FACTOR, IN THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION, TO SECRETARY LANE’S ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY AND JUDGE GRAY’S INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE. 
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THE REAL SERVICE OF MR. HUGHES 


HE United States is a very fortunate nation in 

many ways. One of them is that each of its recent 
political leaders of really national prominence had some 
one contribution to make to the common conscience that 
was peculiarly his own. In the constant criticism of our 
public men for what we do not approve in their acts we 
are apt to overlook their actual achievements. Mr. Bryan 
may have been mentally blind to the principles of a 
sound currency and morally blind to the obligations of 
the civil service, but he is still gratefully remembered 
for the courage with which he championed new causes 
when they were new. Reforms such as prohibition, 
woman suffrage, and direct legislation, which he sup- 
ported for years when they were heresies, he has now 
the pleasure of seeing written into the party creeds al- 
most everywhere. Mr. Roosevelt may have been—well, 
all the things that he has been called, but he too made 
his gift to the American ideal, a gift that no one else 
could have made. It is hard to define in words just what 
this contribution was, but we all recognize that by the 
end of his first term the political atmosphere in every 
part of the country was fresher and wholesomer than 
it had been since the days of Lincoln. He put the force 
of his electric personality behind reforms that had 
lingered in the shades of academic groves, or modestly 
burgeoned in select circles of New England Mugwumps, 
or appeared in the platforms of third, fourth and fifth 
parties struggling to be visible to the naked eye some- 
where on the Kansas prairies. He made reform human, 
and therefore popular. He discovered the Romance of 
Righteousness. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s successor was not quite so fortunate 
as himself in dealing with domestic problems in such 
a way as to rouse the enthusiasm of the electorate; his 
best plans failed for the lack of “steam” behind them. 
But Mr. Taft did one thing for us that was of almost 
incalculable importance. Mr. Bryan insisted on peace, 
Mr. Roosevelt insisted upon a peace prepared and pro- 
tected, but Mr. Taft was the first to insist on a peace 
organized. He thought in international terms more con- 
sistently than had his predecessors, and he was the first 
head of a great power that ever declared a willingness 
to arbitrate every question, even that of national honor. 
Now he is the leader of the one constructive and hopeful 
peace movement that has arisen since the war began, also 
. endorsed by Roosevelt, Wilson and Hughes, the League 
to Enforce Peace. Whether negotiating reciprocity with 
Canada or framing treaties of arbitration, he always 
kept before him the idea of the United States as a part 
of the world and not a Robinson Crusoe island “entirely 
surrounded by the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Mr. Wilson’s record is also imperfect; sometimes his 
course has been at once stubborn and vacillating. But 
he has contributed a quality of idealism that neither the 
blundering good will of Mr. Bryan nor the opportunist 
sagacity of Mr. Roosevelt nor the judicial conservatism 
of Mr. Taft could have done. He has brought to the tasks 
of statesmanship a scholar’s mind and a scholar’s con- 
science. No President has excelled him, if any has even 
equaled him, in the lucid analysis and statement of a 
problem. He not only told Germany that she was in the 
wrong in the questions of submarine warfare, he made 
all the world see why Germany was wrong. He has 
forced a sometimes reluctant Congress to abandon every 


tempting act, such as the Panama Tolls exemption, 
which might by any chance have tarnished the national 
honor. Even his most criticized policy, “watchful wait- 
ing” in Mexico, has at least been distinguished by a 
delicate consideration for the dignity of a weaker nation 
and an unselfish desire to help a people who cannot help 
themselves that is in amazing contrast to the national 
egotism and greed which is regarded as a matter of 
course in all old-world diplomacy. 

And now Mr. Hughes is a national figure. If he is 
elected President, he too will blunder. But if we 
mistake not he will add something to our moral 
heritage that no one else has yet given; the con- 
science of the engineer, the feeling that, in public mat- 
ters at least, inefficiency is a mortal and not a venial 
sin. His criticisms of the tariff policy and of the foreign 
policy of the present administration might have been 
made by any one; right or wrong, they are not his indi- 
vidual contribution to American politics. But in sin- 
gling out for special emphasis in his speech of accept- 
ance something so remote and colorless to the average 
citizen as a national budget, Mr. Hughes placed the com- 
munity under an enormous debt to his courage and in- 
sight. These administrative reforms which seem so dull 
are really more important to our national welfare than 
half the party creeds on protection, preparedness, dis- 
solution of the trusts, the retention or relinquishment 
of the Philippines, and other topics that easily attract 
the voter’s attention and enlist his enthusiasm. The 
simple fact is that our government, superior to the po- 
litical systems of other countries in a thousand other 
ways, is by European standards glaringly inefficient; 
that we waste hundreds of millions of dollars every year 
by the spoils system, the pork barrel and by sheer sloven- 
liness of Congressional procedure, and that the time is 
fast coming when our surplus wealth will no longer serve 
as an offset to our unscientific public methods. And we 
are glad to see that Mr. Hughes is really rousing the na- 
tion to meet these unpalatable truths, and that he is 
making efficient administration as popular a slogan as 
Mr. Bryan ever did peace, or Mr. Roosevelt reform, or 
Mr. Taft internationalism, or Mr. Wilson humanity. 








CANADA’S SOLUTION OF THE RAILROAD 
PROBLEM 


HE threatened tie-up of the entire transportation 

system of the United States because the representa- 
tives of 400,000 workers and the representatives of 
622,000 stockholders could not agree upon the principle 
of the eight hour day, raises the question whether the 
100,000,000 people of the United States have any rights 
which capital and labor are bound to respect. 

Apparently, they have not, for the Newlands act of 
1914, our most advanced law dealing with industrial dis- 
putes, is severely limited in scope, is permissive rather 
than compulsory, and cannot go beyond efforts at con- 
ciliation. 

It is no wonder, then, that the United States Board 
of Mediation created under this act has completely 
failed in the present crisis; and even the President of 
the United States, with all the weight of his authority, 
has been able to do no more than invite the disputants 
to the White House and give them his best advice. 

As conciliation and voluntary arbitration can be 
summed up as a universal failure, is it not time for the 
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country to assume a heroic mood and compel capital and 
labor to settle their differences by law rather than by 
war? Fortunately, in attempting to frame legislation to 
meet this end, we have three great precedents from 
which to choose. We refer to the so-called Peace Protocol 
adopted in the Garment Industry of New York City, 
the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation act, and 
the New Zealand Industrial Conciliation and Arbritra- 
tion act. 

The Peace Protocol in the Garment Trades of New York, 
first established in 1910, provides for the judicial settle- 
ment of all disputes that may arise between the parties, 
each side relinquishing the right to strike or lockout. 
While there is no force to compel either side to abide by 
the decisions of the Board of Arbitration, there has been 
no instance where the decision has not been carried out 
in good faith while the protocol was in force. Moreover, 
there is a law of the state of New York by which, if any 
two parties to a dispute agree to arbitrate their differ- 
ences, either can file the award with the proper author- 
ity and then it will be enforced by the courts. While 
this privilege has never yet been resorted to its exist- 
ence makes compulsory arbitration possible under the 
protocol. 

The Canadian Industrial Disputes act of 1907 is appli- 
able to any industry having more than ten employees. It 
provides that whenever either side makes application for 
the establishment of a board of conciliation and investi- 
gation consisting of three members, it is unlawful for 
any employer to cause a lockout or any employee to 
strike, pending the investigation and report of the 
board. There is nothing, however, in the act to prevent 
a strike or lockout from taking place after the dispute 
has been investigated and the report published, So far 
there have been 177 applications for the establishment of 
the board, of which 158 were granted by the government. 
In all of these 158 cases, except nineteen, the findings 
of the investigation board were carried out as tho they 
were arbitral decisions. In other words, since 1907, when 
the act went into effect, there have been only nineteen 
strikes or lockouts in all Canada in the industries affect- 
ed by the act. 

The New Zealand Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration act of 1894 provides for the incorporation of 
associations of employees and workmen and for the cre- 
ation in each dispute of a joint conciliation board elect- 
ed by each side, with an impartial chairman, to which a 
dispute may be referred, a strike or lockout being 
thenceforth illegal. If either side refuses to accept the 
award of the conciliation board, it may be appealed to a 
court of arbitration, consisting of two persons repre- 
senting both sides and a judge of the Supreme Court. 
At first all cases were required to go to the board of 
conciliation, but, as it became evident that cases of im- 
portance would be appealed to the final court anyway, it 
is now permissible to carry a dispute direct to the arbi- 
tration court. The award of the court is enforcible by 
legal process, and financial penalties up to $2500 are re- 
coverable from defaulting associations or individuals. 

This act has been so universally successful that New 
Zealand has become known thruout the world chiefly as 
“the country without strikes.” The Australian states 
have since adopted similar laws. 

American trade unionists, while generally more favor- 
able to arbitration than their employers—tho not so in 


the present railroad controversy—strenuously object to 
any form of compulsory arbitration. John B. Lennon, 
treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, said 
some years ago in The Independent: 

We believe in arbitration if it be voluntary. We do not 
believe it to be the province of the government to interfere 
or so commence to take part in the settlement of trade ques- 
tions, believing that neither Congress nor the State Legisla- 
tives have the technical knowledge relating to the different 
crafts. We object to compulsory arbitration as the introduc- 
tion, in a degree at least, of a system of slavery; as, if com- 
pulsory, it must be followed by penalties which would prob- 
ably make it a penal offense for a man to quit work or to 
continue if a board of arbitrations should have decided 


against him. 

The employers also object to compulsory arbitration, 
but on different grounds. They have found by experience 
that the workers take every opportunity to demand 
more pay and less hours, and that arbitration boards 
tend to grant these demands. 

But, despite the opposition of both employers and em- 
ployees to compulsory arbitration, we must have some 
sort of sanction for industrial law if we are ever to have 
industrial peace, just as we must have some sanction 
for international law if we are ever to have interna- 
tional peace. 

Of the three measures here considered, the peace 
protocol plan would only be effective, in the last analy- 
sis, if industries engaged in interstate commerce should 
be compelled to establish a protocol of a prescribed char- 
acter, the decisions of whose courts should be enforced 
by all the power of the state. This may or may not be 
practicable. 

If the railroads, however, have not the statesmanship 
to adopt a peace protocol suited to their needs and such 
as the people will approve, then the very least our Con- 
gress can do is to adopt the Canadian plan, which com- 
pels a reference to arbitration before a strike or lockout 
can occur, just as the League to Enforce Peace would 
compel, by force if necessary, the nations to take their 
disputes before a court or council of conciliation be- 
fore resorting to war. The history of the Canadian act 
shows that in most instances this would be sufficient to 
insure industrial peace. 

The New Zealand plan of compulsory arbitration and 
compulsory enforcement by the state of the decision of 
the court is the goal of industrial evolution, and must 
prevail in the end, But probably this country is not yet 
ready for such a radical step. Conditions in the United 
States are far more complex than in New Zealand. 

All things considered, the Canadian Industrial Inves- 
tigations act furnishes the model that it would be wisest 
for the American people to adopt at this moment, if in- 
dustrial anarchy is to be avoided and industrial peace is 
to be sought. 


THE BEST USE FOR A BIG NAVY 

VER since the old Mohonk days, when Edward 

Everett Hale used to say it was just as necessary to 
have a Secretary of Peace in the Cabinet as a Secretary 
of War, there have been various attempts made to have 
Congress provide other ways of assuring peace than by 
military appropriations.. From time to time bills have 
been introduced for this purpose, and we believe it was 
Congressman Hobson who proposed that a small per- 
centage of every annual military appropriation be de- 
voted to the peace movement, It was not, however, until 
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the Taft administration that anything tangible was at- 
tempted. Then Congress unanimously authorized the 
creation of a Peace Commission in the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, etc.: That a commission of five members be 
appointed by the President of the United States to consider 
the expediency of utilizing existing international agencies 
for the purpose of limiting the armaments of the nations of 
the world by international agreement, and of constituting 
the combined navies of the world an international force 
for the preservation of universal peace, and to consider and 
report upon any other means to diminish the expenditures 
of government for military purposes and to lessen the prob- 
abilities of war. 

“Provided, that the total expenses authorized by the 
joint resolution shall not exceed the sum of $10,000 and 
that the commission shall be required to make its final re- 
port within two years from the date of the passage of this 
resolution. 

Mr. Taft, it was understood, offered the chairmanshir 
of this commission to Mr. Roosevelt, but Mr. Roosevelt 
had just returned from his big game hunt among the 
crowned heads of Europe and he had evidently learned 
from the Kaiser and others that any efforts by the 
United States toward peace would be unwelcome in 
Europe at that time. For some unaccountable reason Mr. 
Taft never sought further and the Peace Commission 
died stillborn. 

Once again Congress has acted. Do the American peo- 
ple realize that the great navy bill which it has just 
passed contains a unique provision which is a distinct 
and signal triumph for peace, and which may have a 
vital bearing on the future? 

It is as follows: 


Upon the conclusion of the war in Europe, or as soon as 
it may be done, the President of the United States is au- 
thorized to invite all the great governments of the world 
to send representatives to a conference which shall be 
charged with the duty of suggesting an organization, a court 
of arbitration, or other body, to which disputed questions 
between nations shall be referred for adjudication and 
peaceful settlement and to consider the question of dis- 
armament and submit their recommendations to their re- 
spective governments for approval. 

The President is hereby authorized to appoint nine citizens 
of the United States, who, in his judgment, shall be quali- 
fied for such duty to be representatives of the United States 
in such a conference. . . The President is authorized to 
fix the compensation of the commissioners. . A sum of 
$200,000 is appropriated to carry into effect this provision. 


If at any time before the appropriations authorized by 
this act shall have been contracted for there shall have been 
established, with the codperation of the United States of 
America, an international tribunal or tribunals, competent 
to secure peaceful determination of all international dis- 
putes, and which shall render unnecessary the maintenance 
of competitive armaments, then and in that case such naval 
expenditures as may be inconsistent with the engagements 
made in the establishment of such tribunal or tribunals may 
be suspended when so ordered by the President of the 
United States. 


It is quite evident that this provision of the naval bill 
is nothing less than a demand on the part of Congress 
for the President to summon the nations of the world 
to a conference after the war is over for the purpose of 
forming a League to Enforce Peace. And if this is ac- 
complished then the President shall have power to stop 
any further building of ships provided in the naval bill. 
The provision, in short, looks to the federation of the 
world, and the outcome of federation, which is dis- 
armament. 

The passage of this provision, moreover, lends color 
to the rumor that has come to us that European nations 
have intimated to our government that they are ready 
to enter a League to Enforce Peace when the war is over, 


and further that the upbuilding of a great military 
establishment by this country, if authorized and under 
way, will be all that is sufficient to make our voice carry 
at the council table, but that, as far as Europe is con- 
cerned, our program need never be carried out. 








TWO WILSON APPOINTMENTS 
RESIDENT WILSON had occasion the other day 
to appoint two Federal judges in this city. One of 

these appointments was most creditable. 

Judge Charles C. Hough, who is elevated from the 
District to the Circuit Court, has already proved him- 
self to be one of the most upright, learned and able 
judges on the Federal bench. His promotion will hearten 
all citizens who believe in rewarding merit in the public 
service. The appointment is all the more praiseworthy 
because Judge Hough is a Republican. 

Martin T. Manton, who was selected to succeed Judge 
Hough on the District Court bench, is known chiefly as 
the partner of Burke Cochran, and as the lawyer who 


defended the murderer Becker before the Court of 
Appeals. 


TALK TO THE POINT 


HE curious whirligig of Mexican-American rela- 

tions has for the second time thrown the whole sub- 
ject into the hands of civilian conferees, after the men 
of war have twice played an inconclusive part in 
straightening out the muddle. Whether the confer- 
ence soon to assemble will leave things in better 
shape than they found them remains to be seen, but 
the course of our Mexican adventure thus far justifies 
a somewhat restrained optimism. 

The Vera Cruz expedition failed of its avowed pur- 
pose, but it helped to oust Huerta. The Niagara Falls 
conference denied to the United States the satisfaction 
it claimed for an international insult, but it strength- 
ened Pan-American relations. The military movements 
which culminated in the sending of the Guard to the 
border failed to catch Villa, but did almost completely 
stop the outrageous assaults on the people of the fron- 
tier. Slowly, and none too coherently, we stave off an 
actual catastrophe and even make some concrete gains. 
The new conference ought at least to strengthen the bet- 
ter understanding between Mexico and the United States 
which has been brought about partly thru President 
Wilson’s persistently disinterested and friendly attitude 
and partly, no doubt, thru the object lesson of the 
troops at the border. 

The conferees are well chosen. The Mexicans are sub- 
stantial men: one of Carranza’s most trusted political 
associates, a minister of communications, and the pres- 
ident of the Mexican National Railways. Secretary Lane 
is a level-headed administrator and ought to grasp Mex- 
ico’s domestic needs clearly. Judge Gray has had much 
experience on international and industrial tribunals. 
Dr. Mott is one of the broadest and most devoted Chris- 
tian leaders in the country, and in numerous journeys 
around the world has built up a vigorous international 
mind. The secretary of the commission, Professor Rowe, 
is one of our ablest authorities on Pan-American prob- 
lems. If common sense, and tact, and sympathy can help 
Mexico these men will get results. 

The conferees have no authority to act—only to think 
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and talk together. They are burdened first of all with 
the fretful insistence of Carranza that our troops must 
leave Mexico before anything further is done. But it 
is their opportunity to thresh out the whole Mexican 
situation, and to discover what concrete steps can be 
taken by our government to help Carranza in his ap- 
parently sincere efforts to build up Mexico no less than 
to check him in his arrogant indifference to his interna- 
tional obligations. 

The one thing the American people demand from the 
conference is that it shall deal frankly and forcefully 
with the problem. We must not leave Mexico without a 
tangible guarantee of Mexico’s good behavior. It would 
be a sad failure if we should leave Mexico without a 
tangible contribution to her reconstruction. 








IF THE KINGS SHOULD GO 


HE Kings must go: so we predicted when the war 

began, and now that the war, after two years of 
more destructive fighting than mankind ever saw be- 
fore, is approaching .its maximum extent and dreadful- 
ness, we repeat the prediction. 

Kings are causes of war in the same sense that those 
who strike the match, or apply the fuse, or press the 
button, are causes of conflagrations and explosions when 
combustibles or explosives have been accumulated. They 
are also causes of war in the sense in which men who 
sign contracts, promissory notes, wills and death war- 
rants are causes of business activities, transfers of 
property and executions. Kings, in a word, are respon- 
sible and initiating causes of war. They were respon- 
sible and initiating causes of the war that is raging now. 
There were, as there always are, codperating causes, 
diffused, general, inarticulate, but they did not get to- 
gether until Kings made the connections at their own 
switchboard, and for their own purposes. They make war 
to turn progress, which they cannot halt, to dynastic 
account, which is easy. 

Progress distributes wealth, knowledge, and power 
in widening zones. It prepares the people for republics 
and democracies. It threatens royal houses. War gives 
the excuse of necessity for encroachments upon liberty, 
for requiring unquestioning obedience to authority, for 
increasing royal revenues, for subordinating civic to 
militaristic interests. The present war is a Hohenzollern 
war, to save the Hohenzollern house against a rising tide 
of middle class and proletarian power. We said this two 
years ago, and we repeat it now. Tens of thousands of 
readers in neutral and in the warring nations who did not 
believe it then are now fully convinced of its truth. The 
evidence of it is too clear, too abundant, too overwhelm- 
ing to be denied. 

How soon the resistless flood of popular power, rising 
again to full hight after the war is over, will sweep 
the Kings into oblivion, we do not venture to guess. 
The data upon which to base a well-considered forecast 
are not yet at hand. But on another, related, question 
certain interesting speculations may be indulged. 

If the Kings should go at no distant date what things 
in consequence might happen? Presumably the Kings, 
with all their responsibility for evil, perform a function 
in the existing social order. What is it? And is there 
any way, now obvious, to get their function performed 
when Kings go into the discard? 


There is an answer to these questions, and it runs 
something like this: Dynasties live for the future. Aris- 
tocracies live for the next generation. Republics live 
for the time being. Democracies live from hand to 
mouth. 

Mr. H. G. Wells is fond of the word “muddle.” In his 
latest books he uses it at every turn, and at every turn 
the use he makes of it is legitimate. It is the one word 
that tells the truth that he is proclaiming. The English- 
American civilization of today is a more and more dem- 
ocratic civilization, and, also, it is “muddle.” It is plan- 
less, unorganized, wasteful, and, above all, regardless 
of the future. Policies are shaped to get the quickest 
immediate returns for the least possible present cost. 
And why not? What particular person, family, group, 
or class is there in a democracy to profit by plans and 
expenditures for future realization? What family, group, 
or class, then, in a democracy has a lively motive to fore- 
cast the future and to plan for it? 

In human history thus far just three institutions 
have vigorously asserted the future-regarding propen- 
sity. The aristocratic or noble family does so. Still more 
vehemently the dynasty does so. In a general and some- 
what variable way the church has done so. For that pro- 
vision for the future which hitherto has conserved re- 
sources, planned cities, and beautiful country and town, 
the world has been indebted chiefly to dynasties. When 
the Kings go who or what shall take over the function 
of providence, and keep democratic mankind from sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in “muddle,” as it more and more 
lives from hand to mouth? 








DISTANCE LENDS ENCHANTMENT §&™ 


T is the business of critics, teachers and librarians to 

distinguish good books from poor. This is not an 
easy thing to do and there is great liability to error. 
But to tell an old book from a new one does not re- 
quire any brain power, so this method of discrimination 
is often substituted for the more difficult. The easiest 
way to get a reputation as a connoisseur of wines is 
to order by the date of the vintage on the principle that 
the older they are the better. A reputation as a connois- 
seur of books can be acquired in the same way. So it 
happens that the books that are ignored or prohibited 
in our generation are recommended or required in the 
next. An amusing instance of this has come to light 
in the “History of the New York Public Library,” re- 
cently published. Joseph Green Cogswell, who secured 
the founding of the Astor Library, writes six weeks 
after the opening in 1854, to George Ticknor about the 
success of the new institution: 4 

Everything goes on very smoothly. The readers average 
from one to two hundred daily and they read excellent 
books, except the young fry, w>o employ all the hours they 
are out of school in reading the trashy, as Scott, Cooper, 
Dickens, Punch, and the Illustrated News. Even this is bet- 
ter than spinning street yarns, and as long as they con- 


tinue perfectly orderly and quiet, as they now are, I shall 
not object to their amusing themselves with poor books. 


“The young fry” of today are compelled to read such 
“poor books” as Scott, Cooper and Dickens in school— 
and how they hate them! Fifty years from now some of 
the “trashy” books they are now “amusing themselves 
with” “out of school” will be incorporated into the cur- 
riculum as hard labor. But which of them? That is the 
question. 




















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 

















The threat of 350,000 
railroad men to tie up 
the entire system of 
overland transportation in the United 
States and thus put the whole country 
in a virtual state of siege has eclipsed 
in interest all other news during the 
week, even to the war in Europe and 
the presidential campaign. President 
Wilson has committed himself to the 
principle of the eight hour day, thereby 
gaining the support of the railroad 
brotherhoods but at the same time los- 
ing that of the railroad officers. He is 
accused of abandoning the cause of ar- 
bitration and of seeking votes by con- 
ceding without investigation the princi- 
pal demand of the unions. Failing to 
obtain any concession of the eight hour 
day from the railroad managers or of 
the principle of arbitration from the 
brotherhoods, President Wilson has 
turned to Congress. He requests Con- 
gress to amend the laws relating to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by directing the commission to take 
into account wage rates when fixing 
freight charges, and also empowering 
the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion to investigate any railroad dispute 
while enjoining both sides to refrain 
from declaring a strike or a lockout 
until the merits of the case have been 
ascertained. A similar law now exists 


The Railroad 
Strike Menace 


HERE LIE BURIED WITH HIM 
TWELVE OF HIS FOLLOWERS 


s 
“SON 





OVER JOHN BROWN’S BODY 
This tablet was unveiled on August 23 at John 
Brown's farm at North Elba, near Lake Placid, 
New York, in memory of the man who tried to 
end slavery almost single-handed. It is fastened 
to a great boulder where John Brown was ac- 
customed to sit and read his Bible, and where he 

is buried with twelve of his band 
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in Canada. It differs from compulsory 
arbitration in that it does not force 
the contending parties to accept the 
decision of the arbitrator but simply 
penalizes any attempt to break the in- 
dustrial peace while the cause of dis- 
pute is still under investigation. In this 
respect it may be compared to the in- 
ternational arbitration treaties which 
aim to avert war by providing that 
neither party shall take hostile action 
until a year has elapsed from the be- 
ginning of the controversy. President 
Wilson hopes that such legislation will 
satisfy the railroad officers and induce 
them to concede the eight hour day. 
Another labor dispute, less extensive 
but of very great importance from the 
principle involved, is the shut-down of 
four foundries in Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, and the prosecution of labor 
leaders for ruining the business of the 
foundries by incessant strikes. The em- 
ployers demand from the workers full 
compensation for all damages suffered 
in the shut-down. If the courts should 
decide that losses resulting from 
strikes can be recovered from labor 
unions by legal action, a precedent will 
be established that will cripple union- 
ism in every part of the country until 
the decision is reversed. The case is 
almost identical with the Taff Vale 
Railway judgment in England in which 
the court held that trade union funds 
were liable to costs and damages for 
any action of their agents when such 
action caused loss to others persons. 
This decision did more than anything 
else to bring into existence the British 
Labor Party and its effect was later 
annuiled by Parliamentary legislation. 


President Wilson 
has had a very 
hard time find- 
ing two other men of equal merit to 
serve with Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, as the American mem- 
bers of the joint commission to arrange 
with Mexico for the withdrawal of 
American troops, the safety of the 
United States border and the general 
pacification of Mexico. Justice Brandeis 
refused to serve on the plea of Su- 
preme Court business, and other men 
of prominence were equally unwilling 
or unable to accept the nomination. 
The delay was the more awkward be- 
cause the Mexican members of the 
joint commission, Finance Minister 
Luis Cabrera, Ygnacio Bonillas and 
Alberto Pani, had been selected some 
weeks ago. The two additional Ameri- 
cans finally chosen for the commission 
are Judge George Gray of Delaware 
and John R. Mott, general secretary of 
the international committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
George Gray, ex-Senator and former 
judge of the United States Circuit 
Court, served on the joint high com- 
mission at Quebec at the end of 


Mexican Commission 
Chosen 


the Spanish-American war and on the 
Hague Court of Arbitration. Dr. 
john -R. Mott is one of our most 
widely known religious leaders. He is 
acquainted with all countries of Prot- 
estant missionary activity, but he is 
most familiar with China, to which 
country President Wilson selected him 
as minister in 1913. He refused the 
cffice, but it is now evident that the 
President was determined that if he 
could not use Dr. Mott’s knowledge of 
foreign conditions in one way he 
would in another. The joint commis- 
sion will meet within a few days, prob- 
ably in New England. 

General Pershing and General Fun- 
ston are said to be both of the opinion 
that the time has come to withdraw 
American troops from Mexican soil, so 
it is very probable that the American 
commissioners will be instructed not to 
contest the Mexican demand for imme- 
diate evacuation of the country. Gen- 
eral Pershing reports that Villa is now 
in hiding in the State of Durango and 
that his prestige has been so shaken by 
his failure to overthrow the Carranza 
government or to defeat the American 
army of occupation that he will never 
again be a serious factor in Mexican 
affairs. Nevertheless, the troubles of 
the de facto government are not yet 
over, as the news comes that Yaqui 
Indians have attacked and destroyed 
200 regular infantry in the State of 
Sonora. The most encouraging sign 
of the return of comparative peace is 
the announcement that regular mu- 
nicipal elections will be held thruout 
Mexico on September 3, the first step 
toward the restoration of civil rule. 

















International Film 


SHE FLEW OVER NIAGARA 
Miss Norma Mack, daughter of the Democratic 
leader Norman Mack, was a passenger the 
other day in Lieutenant I. A. Rader’s aeroplane 
when it maneuvered over the brink of the great 
cataract 
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ANYWHERE IN EUROPE 


The boys on the border are not inclined to take 

their troubles too seriously, judging by this 

(copyright) cartoon by Corporal C. Le Roy 

Baldridge which appeared in the First Illinois 

Cavalryman, published at Brownsville for the 
men of that regiment 


Congressmen who are 
busy with the final 
stages of the heaviest 
legislative program in many years still 
find time to discuss the campaign and 
the merits or demerits of President 
Wilson and Mr. Hughes. Thought of 
the coming fall election has tightened 
party discipline and thereby given the 
President much greater power over his 
fellow Democrats in Congress. Besides 
holding up the session by insisting 
upon a change in the Army bill, Presi- 
dent Wilson is forcing thru his Ship- 
ping bill, and he has defeated the at- 
tempt to revive the Immigration bill, 
in spite of the fact that many Demo- 
crats in both houses are much more 
enthusiastic about the restriction of 
immigration than they are about a 
government purchased merchant ma- 
rine. On August 21, ten Democrats 
joincd the Republicans in the Senate 
to place on the calendar the Immigra- 
tion bill containing the literacy test. 
On the following day, after sounding 
the President, five of the rebellious 
senators voted to give the Revenue 
bill precedence, altho it is still possible 
that the Immigration bill may be 
brought up again later. President Wil- 
son again showed his independence of 
Congress by vetoing an act authorizing 
cities and towns to acquire unreserved 
public lands for municipal purposes. 
This veto pleased the Progressives and 
all champions of the conservation pol- 
icy, because it was feared that the bill 
might make possible inroads upon na- 
tional forests. 

The Army bill, shorn of the provi- 
sion exempting retired officers from the 
jurisdiction of courts martial, passed 
both houses without delay, altho Sena- 
tor Underwood, of Alabama, en- 
deavored to have an additional pro- 
vision inserted to prevent the enlist- 
ment of boys under twenty-one without 
the consent of the parents or guard- 
ians. The only important “unfinished 
business” which is certain to be taken 


Closing Days 
of Congress 


up is the Revenue bill. Altho the Dem- 
ocrats will probably meet the extra 
expenditures due to the Mexican situ- 
ation and also the purchase price of the 
Danish West Indies, in case the treaty 
is approved by both countries, by bond 
issues, still the high cost of the ad- 
ministration’s preparedness program 
must be met and new and increased 
direct taxes are the result. Senator 
Penrose made a vigorous attack upon 
the revenue policy of the administra- 
tion and proposed as a preferable al- 
ternative a return to a high protective 
tariff. He held that direct taxation 
should be left almost wholly to the 
states, whereas customs duties were 
the appropriate resource of the Federal 
Government. He added that the Demo- 
crats had conceded the entire case of 
the protectionists by favoring duties to 
protect the infant dyestuff industry. 
Senator Underwood, altho defending 
the principle of national direct taxa- 
tion against the Republican attacks, led 
an insurgent minority in opposition to 
certain provisions of the Revenue bill. 
As a consistent Democrat he opposed 
the grant of protection to the dyestuff 
industry, and he attempted to amend 
the income tax provisions by lowering 
the exemption limit by $1000, thus 
making the tax apply to all single per- 
sons with incomes of more than $2000 
a year and all married persons with 
incomes of more than $3000 a year. 
The amendment was defeated by 31 
votes to 19, only four other Democrats 
supporting the proposed change. 
Saleof Danish fhe sale ~ Ber 
Islands Uncertain Indies to the Unit- 


ed States is meeting with unexpectedly 
strong opposition in both countries. 
In Denmark the feeling of the Lands- 
thing, or upper house of the national 
parliament, is that no action should be 
taken until the sentiment of the Danish 
people on the subject has been tested 


in a new general election. This would 
mean a delay of about three months 
in the negotiations, and so to avoid the 
necessity of holding the election 
Premier Zahle proposed that a coali- 
tion ministry be formed from all the 
parties to carry the projected treaty 
thru parliament. The plan was wrecked 
by the opposition of the Socialists, who 
would only consent to enter a coalition 
government with regard to that one 
issue and stipulated that the new gov- 
ernment would make no change in the 
defense policy of the nation. To this 
the other parties of the opposition 
could not agree, and so it is probable 
that a general election will be held. 
King Christian is striving hard to bring 
about a coalition government and has 
addrest an eloquent plea to the party 
leaders to join hands. 

On August 24 the Landsthing voted 
in committee by thirty-nine votes to 
seven not to proceed with the sale of 
the Danish West Indies until after a 
general election. The adverse vote was 
not unexpected after the failure to 
form a coalition government and may 
mean only a postponement of the ces- 
sion. But there is a plentiful crop of 
rumors to the effect that many persons 
in Denmark desire to put off the nego- 
tiations until after the close of the 
Great War because of the present deli- 
cate international situation, altho it is 
far from clear just what danger is ap- 
prehended. 

Senator Borah, as a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, is leading the fight against the 
transfer of the islands in our own Con- 
gress. He insisted that $25,000,000 was 
a most exorbitant price to pay for one 
additional harbor in the Caribbean and 
added that “if we knew the amount of 
money Denmark had sunk in those 
islands in the last few years we would 
realize that the purchase price will 
look small before we get thru spend- 
ing money there.” Several senators 
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International Film 


THE FIRST UNITED STATES ARMY HOSPITAL TRAIN 
A ten-coach train left the Pullman shops recently for the Mexiean border. It was built especially 


for hospital service, and has a service car, h 


ere shown, for first aid and surgical work, six cars 


for patients, with iron cots replacing the usual lower berths, a standard Pullman, a baggage and 
library car, and a kitchen. It will be used to carry men from the field to base hospitals 
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The Passing Show, London 


Mucha, Moscow, formerly of Warsaw 


THE CRIPPLE ALLIANCE 


While the Allies are apparently bending their united efforts to the elimina- 
tion of Austria from the Alliance, the Allied cartoonists are getting par- 
ticular satisfaction out of the plight of the Triple Alliance 


have exprest some apprehension at the 
number of concessions allowed by the 
treaty to private Danish corporations 
which have vested interests in the 
West Indies, and it is probable that 
Secretary Lansing will be called upon 
for a full statement of what these are 
and what they imply. 


However great the 
opposition to the pro- 
jected treaty may bein 
the Danish Parliament or the American 
Congress, there is now no doubt what- 
ever that it meets with the enthusiastic 
approval of the islanders themselves. 
An unofficial ballot was held on August 
15 in the island of St. Croix, which has 
less than twenty thousand inhabitants. 
The result of the vote was most strik- 
ing, 5000 voters approving the change 
of rule and only eleven opposing it. 
The local legislature for the Danish 
West Indies passed the following reso- 
lution: 

As constantly recurring sale negotiations 
paralyze all enterprises in St. Thomas 
and great depression, with a public deficit 
and private misery, has already been 
caused by the war and by disappointment 
from the Panama:Canal, the mother coun- 
try is earnestly requested to hasten the 
present negotiations and implored not to 
reject the sale unless the entire nation de- 
mands it and be willing to take the conse- 
quences afterward. 

Another encouraging feature of the 
situation is the emphatic declaration of 
Foreign Minister Von Jagow that 
neither he nor any other German 
minister would object to the sale. 
“Germany,” he said, “is not antagonis- 
tic to anybody’s intention as to the dis- 
tribution of sovereign rights in these 
parts of the world.” This statement is 
of especial interest because it is com- 
monly believed that German diplomacy 


Islanders 
Favor Cession 


and court influence have on more than 
one previous occasion prevented Den- 
mark from transferring to this country 
her transatlantic properties. 


: Hayti, the country 
“ioe” which so long enjoyed 

the unenviable reputa- 
tion of being the least stable of all the 
revolution-ridden nations of Latin 
America, has for several months been 
a virtual protectorate of the United 
States. Our treaty with that republic 
gives the United States control over 
public finances and also the right to 
intervene to restore order in case of 
future outbreaks. American marines 
are now policing the country and have 
so thoroly supprest all revolutionary 
movements that on August 24 Secre- 
tary Lansing and the Haytian Minister 
to the United States signed a protocol 
providing for the organization of a 
competent police force under Amer- 
ican direction which will make possible 
the ultimate withdrawal of the 
marines. 

The police force will be modeled 
more or less after the Philippine Con- 
stabulary. The two thousand or more 
men on the force will all be native 
Haytians, but they will be officered by 
Americans, and the head of the system 
will be an American major of marines. 
As soon as efficient native officers can 
be trained they will replace the Amer- 
icans, and in time Hayti will stand on 
its own feet again. Until the con- 
stabulary is fully trained the marines 
will continue as an army of occupation 
to enforce internal peace in the dis- 
tracted country. It is suggested that 
similar bodies, also under American 
officers, may be organized in other 
Caribbean republics. 


AN ENDLESS JOB 


Willy : “As soon as I sew up one place I burst open in another. And you?” | 
Franz: ‘‘Oh, I am so much sewn up that I can’t tell which is my suit and™ 


which are the patches” 


Last week showed less 
The Battle of change in the situation 
than any in the two 
months since the British and French 
began their push. The fighting, how- 
ever, has not slackened and both the 
Allies continue to make slight gains. 
The British have taken 700 yards of 
the trenches of the Leipzig Redoubt 
that protects Thiepval on the south and 
are now within a thousand yards of 
that village. 

On the eastern side where the two 
armies join their common objective is 
Combles, on the Péronne railroad, and 
about a mile and a half ahead of their 
present front. The British are fighting 
for the village of Guillemont, north of 
Combles, and the French for the village 
of Maurepas, south of Combles. The 
French have had better success and 
during the week have not only taken 
complete possession of Maurepas, but 
have extended their lines two hundred 
yards beyond it. In this latest advance 
they came near catching Prince Eitel 
Friedrich, the second son of the Kaiser, 
who commands the first division of the 
Prussian Guards at this point. He had 
barely retired from the front when the 
French guns were raised to throw their 
curtain of fire behind the German 
troops holding the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. 

The Germans assert that the worst 
is over on the Somme and that the 
British and French have lost so heavily 
that they will not be able to continue 
much longer their desperate assaults 
of the German lines. They estimate the 
British losses at 400,000 or more and 
claim that their own are much less. 

The fighting in France is not con- 
fined to the Somme region, but extends 
as far as Verdun and beyond. For 


the Somme 
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thirty miles along the front south of 
the Somme the French subjected the 
German lines to an intense bombard- 
ment for a day and a night last week. 
At Verdun the struggle for the ridge 
of Thiaumont and the village of Fleury 
has continued for several weeks with 
varying fortunes. 

The French have executed a woman 
spy, Félice Pfaad, at Marseilles. This 
is the third woman executed for es- 
pionage in France, so far as known, the 
others being Margarete Schmidt at 
Nancy in March, 1915, and Ottilie 
Moss at Bourges in May, 1915. 


The participation of 
Italy in the Salonica ex- 
pedition will bring the 
Italian troops for the first time into col- 
lision with the German forces assisting 
Bulgaria. Accordingly Italy has de- 
clared war against Germany from Au- 
gust 28. This completes the rupture of 
the Triple Alliance, which was based 
upon separate treaties between the 
three states. So the outbreak of war 
between Italy and Austria-Hungary did 
not necessarily involve a break with 
Germany, and neither country wanted 
this because the financial relations be- 
tween the two had been so close that a 
formal declaration of war would bring 
embarrassment and would not be of any 
military value, since the two countries 
were not within reach of one another. 

The declaration. of war by Italy will 
then not make any great difference in 
the situation, but the entrance of Ru- 
mania into the war will have an im- 
portance far beyond the numbers added 
to the Allied forces. Curiously enough, 
the report that Rumania had mobilized 
her army and was about to join the 
Allies came first from German sources. 

The Rumanian Council of Ministers 
has decreed an extraordinary credit of 
$120,000,000 for military purposes 
and appointed a director of munitions. 
King Ferdinand of Rumania, altho a 
Hohenzollern, is said to have refused 
a request of the Kaiser to give a pri- 
vate audience to Duke Albrecht of 
Mecklenburg, who wassycoming to 
Bucharest on a special mission in re- 
gard to the attitude of Rumania, and a 
declaration of war against Austria fol- 
lowed. 

A glance at the map will show that 
Rumania holds the key to the Balkan 
situation. Now that she is with the Al- 
lies her troops are in a position to co- 
operate with the Russians in Bukovina 
by crossing the Carpathians simul- 
taneously with them for an invasion of 
Hungary. Or Russian troops, said to 
have been assembled in Bessarabia for 
the purpose,could be carried across Ru- 
mania by’rail and take the Bulgars in 
the rear while they are engaged before 
Salonica. Caught thus between two 
forces, either alone outnumbering the 
Bulgarian army, probably Bulgaria 
would be cut in two and thus the con- 
nection between Constantinople and 
Vienna would be severed. It is doubt- 
less the advance of the Russians into 
Galicia and Bukovina that has given 
the war party in Rumania the upper 
hand. But that advance seems to have 


Rumania 
Declares War 


been checked, temporarily at least, for 
the Russians have made little percep- 
tible progress in the last two weeks, so 
Rumania might have hesitated and 
adopted a waiting attitude again until 
Russia gave further evidence that her 
strength is not yet exhausted. 


The Bulgarian army 
is evidently under 
German manage- 
ment for it is following the favorite 
German plan of the anticipatory offen- 
sive. While the world was expecting the 
Angio-French drive on the French 
front to start in the spring, the Ger- 
mans forestalled it by attacking Verdun 
ir February. So while the British and 
French at Salonica were preparing for 
the invasion of Bulgaria the Bulgars 
got ahead of them by invading Greece. 
The Allied despatches at first repre- 
sented this movement as merely raids 
of Bulgarian irregulars, but it is now 
evident that it is a well considered and 
very skiiful stroke of strategy, that has 
quite disconcerted the plans of the 
Allies. 

By advancing down toward the sea 
to the east and the west of Salonica 
the Bulgars have secured positions on 
both flanks which will prove annoying 
if not dangerous whenever the Allies 
begin their movement into the interior. 
Three railroads run out from Salonica. 
The middle one that goes up the 
Vardar River was to be used by the 
Allied troops for their advance into 
Serbia. The other two run respectively 
to the west and east and both of these 
are now in the possession of the 
Bulgars. 

The western railroad was undertaken 
with the intention of connecting Sa- 
lonica with the Adriatic at Durazzo, 


The Bulgarian 
Invasion of Greece 


but owing to the disturbed state of 
Aibania it was never extended beyond 
Monastir, which is just over the bound- 
ary in Serbia. The Bulgars took Mon- 
astir last year and now they have ad- 
vanced down the railroad nearly half 
way to Salonica. The Serbian troops 
which had been stationed along the 
border opposite Monastir were com- 
pelled to evacuate Florina and fall 
back. Since then the Serbs have made 
furious attempts to regain their lost 
positions but without much success. If 
the Bulgars can hold this ground it 
will cut off the Italians who are at the 
Albanian port of Avlona from coépera- 
tion with the Italians at Salonica. 

On the east the position occupied by 
the Bulgars is still stronger. They en- 
tered Greece on May 29 thru the Rupel 
Defile by which the Struma River 
makes its way thru the Belashitza 
range to the sea. This gave them pos- 
session of Demirhissar and _ other 
Greek forts along the Struma, down 
which last week they advanced to the 
sea. The Greek garrisons were under 
instructions from their government to 
surrender their forts on the approach 
of the Bulgars but in some cases they 
refused to yield and held out almost 
to the last man. But the demobilization 
of the Greek army which the Allies 
ferced by means of the blockade has 
made it impossible for the Greeks to 
offer any substantial resistance how- 
ever much they hate to see the Bulgars 
regaining territory which they took 
from them in the second Balkan war. 

The Bulgars have also crost the 
Mesta River on the east and pushed 
down toward the coast, where they 
have seized the forts of Kavala with- 
out opposition. The British attempted 
to stop the advance of the Bul- 
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The Italians are attacking on the west, and the Russians on the east, while on the south a joint 

force of all the Aliies at Salonica is preparing for the invasion of Bulgaria and Serbia. Rumania 

holds the key to the Balkan situation and has finally broken her policy of neutrality and declared 
war on Austria 
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A WAR MAP OF MACEDONIA 





As the Allied forces were getting ready for an advance up the Vardar River and by Lake Doiran into Serbia and Bulgaria, the Bulgars anticipated 
them by taking the offensive on both flanks. On the left of the Allied line south of Monastir the Bulgars pushed back the Serbs. On the extreme right 
\hey have crost the Mesta River and taken the forts of Kavala. Entering Greece by following down the Struma River they occupied the Greek port 


gars with detachments of cavalry 
but these were driven in and now 
the Bulgars have control of the 
whole region from the Struma to the 
eastern boundary of Greece and from 
the Bulgarian border to the Aegean. 
They have then virtually in their 
possession nearly a hundred miles of 
the railroad running from Salonica to 
Constantinople tho apparently they 
have not tried to occupy the chief cities 
of this district, Seres, Drama and 


Kavala. The population of the terri-: 


tory occupied by the Bulgars is more 
Bulgarian than Greek, or at least it 
was before the Greek massacres of 
four years ago thinned out the Bulgars. 


It looks as tho the Allies 
The Balkan had been again outwitted 
in the Balkans by the 
action of Bulgaria. Altho the troops of 
the eight nationalities congregated at 
Salonica outnumber their opponents 
about three to one, it will take some 
time to dislodge the Bulgars from the 
new positions they have seized on the 
right and left of their proposed line of 
advance, and a second winter campaign 
in the Balkan mountains is an under- 
taking they may well shrink from. 
The Allied force at Salonica is esti- 
mated at six or seven hundred thousand. 
It consists first of the British and 
French troops sent a year ago last Octo- 
ber at Joffre’s insistence to aid Serbia, 
but which arrived too late for that pur- 
pose. These have been reinforced from 
France and England and augmented by 
the Serbs and Montenegrins who 


Imbroglio 


escaped thru Albania when their coun- 
tries were overrun by the Austrians. 
There is also said to be an Albanian 
contingent and Italy, which refused to 
join in the previous Balkan expedition, 
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of Demirhissar and seem likely to take Seres 


has now sent troops to Salonica. A body 
of Russians were landed at Salonica 
three weeks ago, altho the news of their 
arrival has been concealed up to the 
present. It is said that the Russians 
number 80,000 and have been brought 
in part from France and in part from 
the Persian Gulf. The mere presence of 
the Russians may serve as a deterrent 
upon Bulgarian activity, for Bulgaria 
was, at the start, a protegée of Russia 
and the Bulgars will not have the same 
zest for fighting Russians as they have 
for fighting Serbs and Greeks. In fact, 
some Bulgarian officers, notably Radko 
Dmitrieff, who led the Bulgarian forces 
to victory against the Turks four years 
ago, volunteered for service in the Rus- 
sian army at the beginning of the war. 
The invasion of Macedonia by the Bul- 
gars has so incensed the Greek people 








THE GREAT WAR 

August 21—Rumanian army mobil- 
ized. Bulgars attack. on Struma 
River. 

August 22—British within 1000 yards 
of Thiepval. Indecisive fighting on 
the Stokhod River and in the Car- 
pathian Mountains. 

August 23—French advance beyond 
Maurepas. “Deutschland” returns to 
Bremen. 

August 24—Zeppelins bombard Lon- i] 
don. British auxiliary steamer sunk 
in North Sea by German sub- 
marine. 

August 25—Russians again take Mush 
in Armenia. Germans again active 
in Champagne. 

August 26—Turks attack British six- 
teen miles east of Suez. Italians 
consolidate their new positions 
about Gorizia. 

August 27—Italy declares war on 
Germany, Rumania on Austria. 
Bulgars occupy Kavala forts. 




















that the pro-Ally party of ex-premier 
Venizelos may carry the coming elec- 
tion in spite of the determination of 
King Constantine*to maintain neutral- 
ity as nearly as he is allowed to. 

The Allies have from the start used 
Greek territory as tho it were their 
own for belligerent purposes, altho 
Greece is, like Belgium, under a guaran- 
tee of independence and inviolability. 
The Greek islands were employed as 
bases for the attack on Gallipoli and 
the Allied forces have displaced the 
Greek troops in spite of the protests 
of the Greek Government. King Con- 
stantine takes the position that he can- 
not refuse the Bulgars the same privi- . 
leges of occupying Greek territory as 
the Allied Powers have insisted upon. 
But this argument, however logical, is 
not likely to prevail with his people 
when they see the Bulgars occupying 
the port of Kavala, which was one of 
the main objects of contention in the 
second Balkan war of three years 
ago. 


The city of Bremen 
and as many people 
as could get there 
turned out to wave flags and cheer as 
the German merchant submarine, the 
“Deutschland,” came up the Weser 
River under her own power. A vessel 
carrying Count Zeppelin, Herr Krupp 
von Bohlen, the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg, Finance Minister Helfferich, and 
other distinguished men escorted the 
submarine to her berth. Wealthy citi- 
zens of Bremen made up a purse of 
$25,000 for Captain Konig and the Med- 
ical Faculty of the University of Halle 
conferred upon him an honorary degree 
for carrying German medicines to the 
outside world. 


“Deutschland” 
Reaches Bremen 
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THE GIBRALTAR OF AMERICA 


The harbor of St. Thomas is one of the finest in the West Indies, and situated as it is opposite Porto Rico, on the other side of the passage leading 


to the Panama Canal, it has great strategic importance 


THREE SAINTS OF THE CARIBBEAN 


SNAPSHOTS AT THE DANISH WEST INDIES 


r [ sie in years ago I cast my 
vote in favor of the annexation 
of the Danish islands, and ever 

since I have been curious to see what 

it was I voted for. 

When McKinley was elected he re- 
ceived a cablegram of congratulation 
signed by sixteen prominent residents 
of St. Thomas and urging him to 
carry out the clause in the Repub- 
lican platform providing for the pur- 
chase of the islands. But he was not 
able to do this nor was Roosevelt in 
1902, for the treaty he negotiated 
was lost thru the dilatoriness of our 
Senate.* The Great War brought the 
question again to the front, for Ger- 
many is the country chiefly inter- 
ested in the islands and Germany is 
preoccupied with more pressing mat- 
ters at the moment. More than a 
year ago I heard from what seemed 
an authoritative source that the Dan- 
ish West Indies were to be ceded to 
Great Britain or France in exchange 
for Schleswig, which was to be taken 
away from Germany. Our only chance 
to forestall this infringement of the 
Monroe Doctrine would be to buy 
them ourselves before the war was 
over. My curiosity, pent for twenty 
years, could no longer be restrained, 
so in July, 1915, I embarked with my 
son on the “Guiana” for St. Thomas. 
A few months later Mr. Roosevelt 





*I gave something of the history of the fifty 
years of negotiations for the purchase of the 
islands in a former article, ‘Our Lost Bargain,” 
in The Independent of December 27, 1915. Other 
articles on the Danish West Indies will be 
found in The Independent of August 21, 1916; 
March 13, 1916; January 10, 1900; May 22, 1902, 
and February 6, 1902. 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


took the same boat. It is not often 
one has a chance to get ahead of 
Roosevelt. 

St. Thomas is next neighbor to our 
own Porto Rico, within sight of it, 
in fact. The Quebec line of steam- 
ships from New York heads straight 
for it and reaches it in about five 
days. By what I thought at first was 
a rare piece of luck, we happened to 
come on a holiday, July 14. The pa- 
vilion on the hilltop was gay with 
flags and paper lanterns and there 
was a sound of revelry by night. 
Afterward I found that it would 
have been more remarkable if I had 
struck the place when it was not a 
holiday. For the natives of the Dan- 
ish islands are excessively patriotic. 
Apparently they celebrate the na- 
tional holidays of all countries with 
complete impartiality: the Fourth of 
July in honor of the country that 
wouldn’t adopt them; the Fourteenth 
of July because it is celebrated in 
Martinique, and it would never do 
to let the French negroes get ahead 
of them; the birthday of the King of 
Denmark because the islands belong 
to him; the birthday of the King of 
England because the islands once be- 
longed to him; the birthday of the 
German Emperor in honor of the 
Hamburg-American line; and the 
birthdays of all the royal families, I 
presume, as well as many local and 
impromptu holidays of their own. 
They also are very scrupulous about 
observing the Sabbath, at least in its 
negative aspect. 

St. Thomas is noted for three 


things; its bay, its rum and its bay 
rum. The bay rum flows hence into 
every barber shop of the world and 
there are as many only genuine origi- 
nal makers of it in Charlotte Amalia 
as there are Farinas in Cologne. The 
rum is distilled from molasses and 
consumed locally in large quantities. 
The bay is a beautiful one, large 
enough to hold more ships than fly 
our flag, and perfectly safe—unless a 
hurricane blows in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

The bay is almost entirely sur- 
rounded by hills close to the water’s 
edge and in the middle is the city of 
Charlotte Amalia, banked like Pisa 
on the tiers of a natural amphithe- 
ater, the houses mostly yellow stucco 
with red tile roofs, set in gardens of 
tropical trees. The flags of the vari- 
ous consulates were flying from the 
masts, and as soon as we caught sight 
of the stars and stripes, above the 
palms, we made straight for it. Here 
we found America represented by 
Mr. C. H. Payne, a colored man from 
West Virginia, whose efficiency is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that he 
has held the post for fifteen years in 
spite of changes of administration. 
When he found out what we most 
wanted to see, the new harbor works, 
he took us in a carriage around the 
bay and up a hill upon the further 
side where we could look down upon 
the docks which the Danish West 
India Company is constructing. A 
new basin has been dredged out to 
a depth of thirty feet and the shal- 
low shores filled in, adding consider- 
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ably to the scanty arable land of the 
island. The roof was being put on 
a long warehouse and two big tanks 
for fue! oil were finished but un- 
filled. Two traveling cranes ran along 
the docks, by which coal can be un- 
loaded directly from the ships and 
stored in heaps. But coaling is still 
done in the old way, not by steam- 
power but by woman-power. An end- 
less chain of negro women stride up 
the gangplank each with an eighty 
pound basket of coal on her head. 
This is kept up all day long, some 
two hundred baskets at a penny a 
piece. “They say the natives are 
lazy,” remarked the consul drily, “but 
I don’t call that laziness, exactly.” 

But the Danish company has s0 far 
got nothing out of the million or more 
it has sunk in the harbor. The Quebec 
liner does not come up to the new 
dock but stands out in mid-harbor 
and sends its freight ashore in light- 
ers. The English oil company, the 
Eagle or Pearson Syndicate, and the 
the Standard Oil Company of Ameri+ 
ca do not use the Danish storage 
tanks, and yet the Danish Govern- 
ment, anxious to maintain its mo- 
nopoly, refuses them permission to 
erect their own. The Hamburg-Amer- 
ican company has its own docks on 
the other side of the harbor from 
those of the Danish company. We can 
see two of their big boats, the ““Was- 
gewald” and the “Calabria,” in- 
terned, or rather sheltered, like those 
in New York harbor, while the war 
shall last. 

In the afternoon we drove in the 
opposite direction, a mile or two be- 
yond the town along the shore, until 
we came upon a man sitting on the 
grass under a mahogany tree and 
reading The Independent. That, I 
thought, was introduction enough—I 
stopped the carriage and announced 
myself as the author of the article 
he was reading. Under certain cir- 
cumstances this would have been 
dangerous, for many a reader has 
exprest a desire to have “the man 


that wrote it” within reach of his 
arm or hearing of his tongue. But 
this reader was not of the sort to 
take an unpleasant advantage of the 
unexpected opportunity. He was a 
kindly man and a Christian, in fact 
a Moravian missionary, the Rev. A. 
B. Romig. He displayed the cardinal 
virtue of hospitality by taking us 
down to the shore of Nisky Bay and 
feeding us on unfamiliar fruits. Now, 
to eat a mango gracefully requires 
more practise than I have had. Lady 
Brassey, of the “Sunbeam,” used to 
say that it had to be eaten in a bath- 
tub. The skin of a mango is thick and 
seems to be soaked in’ turpentine. 
The inside does not taste so bad, 
something like raw pumpkin but 
more squashy. The milk of a green 
coconut is good to wash it down. The 
Reverend Romig can cut open a coco- 
nut with a sharp flint without using 
language unbecoming to the cloth. I 
would not have believed it possible 
but I saw him do it. 

Then he showed us his church, a 
big building finished in native ma- 


-hogany. It seats three hundred, and 


is often filled on Sunday. Here, the 
week before, had been held a service 
in honor of John Huss, burned at 
the stake five hundred years before. 
“The blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church,” and never was there 
a more striking example than this, 
that here in a world of whose exist- 
ence he did not dream, a race which 
he probably had never seen, should 
gather for worship in the church he 
founded. 

On the hill back of the church and 
manse are the graves of the Mora- 
vian missionaries who have lived and 
labored here. The dates on the cement 
tombs reach back into the seventeenth 
century and I read among the birth- 
places inscribed upon them the names 
of Germany, Austria, Greenland, 
Denmark and Antigua, for these de- 
voted men and women know no bar- 
riers of race or climate. 

St. Thomas is dry territory—in 

















MARKET PLACE IN ST. CROIX 
The tree overhead with dry pods that are always clattering in the breeze is, for some reason 
unknown to the author, called the “‘Women’s Tongues Tree.” 
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A FRUIT WOMAN OF ST. THOMAS 


the climatological not the temper- 
ance sense. The tourist who comes 
to the island expecting to see a jungle 
of tropical vegetation like the geog- 
raphy pictures of the Amazon valley 
will be disappointed at sight of land- 
scape reminding him more of Ari- 
zona. There is a fringe of coconut 
palms along the shore but on the hill 
slopes are the tree cactus, prickly 
pear, yucca and century plant com- 
mon to arid America. There are no 
rivers for irrigation, or, in fact, any 
water supply except cisterns. It rains 
two or three times a day in the sum- 
mer and it rains hard. The rain 
comes without warning and pours 


.down savagely for ten minutes and 


then stops as suddenly as it came. 
Rainbows are endemic. But I must 
refer to Kingsley again for a descrip- 
tion of a tropical shower: 

A window in heaven above was sud- 
denly opened; out of it, without the 
warning c of “Gardyloo!”—well 
known in Edinburgh of old—a bucket 
of warm water, happily clean, was 
emptied on each of our heads; and 
the next moment it was bright again. 

The next of the Danish islands 
that you come to as you go down the 
Caribbean chain is St. Croix. You‘ 
may pronounce it the way you have 
always wanted to, Saint Croyks, for 
that is how the natives pronounce 
it and they ought to know. Or if 
you stick to the principle of priority 
of nomenclature you may call it by 
the name Columbus gave to it in 
1493, Santa Cruz. Columbus by that 
time realized that he was up against 
a harder proposition than any man 
since Adam, for giving names to all 
these islands was as bad as naming 
all the animals in creation. So he 
lumped the little ones all toget):er and 
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called them the “Virgin Islands.” 
There were eleven thousand of the 
virgin martyrs of Cologne, so he was 
sure that there would be saints 
‘enough to go around. But Santa 
Cruz he thought big enough to have 
a name of its own. It is more than 
twice the size of St. Thomas, tho 
that is not saying much, since it is 
only nineteen miles long and five 
miles wide. There is no harbor on St. 
Croix to compare with that of Char- 
lotte Amalia on St. Thomas, or Coral 
Bay on the third of the islands, St. 
John. So when we wake up the next 
morning after leaving St. Thomas 
we find our steamer, the “Guiana,” 
anchored in the roadstead about a 
mile off Frederiksted. The cargo, 
largely kerosene and corn meal, is 
being taken ashore on lighters and 
dumped on the open dock in the 
sun. 

This lack of a safe harbor hurt 
the chances of the island for annexa- 
tion in 1867, for after the treaty 
had been negotiated Admiral Palmer 
and the Reverend Charles Hawley 
were sent on the American frigate 
“Monongahela” to inspect the islands 
and confer with the natives as to 
plans for improvement. But un- 
luckily, at this psychological moment, 
there came the biggest earthquake 
that the islands have ever experi- 
enced and a tidal wave 60 feet high 
“landed” the American commission, 
ship and all, on the shore at Fred- 
eriksted. This gave to the opponents 
of the measures then pending for the 
purchase of the Danish islands and 
Alaska a chance to sneer at Secretary 
Seward for wasting good American 
dollars in buying “icebergs, hurri- 
canes and earthquakes.” But Sew- 
ard’s judgment has been vindicated 
in both cases, for Alaska is now pay- 
ing five hundred per cent annually 
on our investment, and the $7,500,000 
which the Senate refused to pay for 
St. Thomas and St. John in 1867 
was a small part of what these two 
good harbors would have been worth 
to us in 1898 when we were hunting 
for Cervera’s fleet without a Carib- 
bean port to serve us as a naval base. 

St. Croix has the advantage over 
St. Thomas in possessing more ar- 
able and less arid land. From the 
ship we can see a sugar mill across a 
level stretch and as soon as we land 
we walk out to it thru a long avenve 
of beautiful ceiba trees, the trunks of 
which are flanked with flying but- 
tresses to support the wide spread of 
the branches. The plowing is worth 
seeing. It seems that it takes eight 
oxen, three negroes and a white 
overseer on horseback to run one 
plow and they have to stop for rest in 
the middle of the furrow at that. The 
West Indies sugar business was 


nearly ruined by the bounty-fed beet 
sugar of Germany which ousted the 
cane sugar from the English market. 
But now with the German competi- 
tion shut off and with the American 
tariff wall lowering they are pros- 
pering once more. Wages in St. 
Croix have doubled in the last few 
years. That is to say, workmen used 
to get fifteen cents a day and now 
get thirty. But the cost of living 
has gone up so that even with this 
munificent wage they are discon- 
tented and the young folks of both 
sexes are flocking to the United 
States and to Porto Rico and San 
Domingo since these have come un- 
der American control. Our senators 
may refuse to annex the soil of the 
Danish islands, but the people are 
annexing themselves at a rapid rate. 
Their places are being filled by ne- 
groes from the lower islands, largely 
Barbadians, so there is a constant 
flow up the chain of the Antilles. 
This seems to be in accordance with 
Gresham’s law, for the change of 
population is not for the better. The 
natives of the Danish islands are a 
friendly, self-respecting, peaceable 
and well behaved class of colored 
people and they talk better English 
than the natives of the British Isl- 
ands—I mean, of course, the British 
West India islands. 

The Danish Government has been 
trying to displace English by Danish 
as the language of the islands, but 
the effort has had little effect except 
to increase the dislike of Danish rule. 
The language of a people cannot be 
changed by merely requiring the up- 
per grades to study Danish for three 
hours a week. But many of the na- 
tives speak English, Danish and 
Spanish with a smattering of French, 

If the Americans take over the 
islands the first thing to be done will 
be the starting of some agricultural 
and trade schools like those in the 
Philippines and an agricultural ex- 
periment station. The Danish Planta- 


tion Company has spent large sums 
in St. Croix, particularly in trying to 
cultivate cotton, but much of the 
money was wasted for lack of scien- 
tific and practical direction. 

The Danish islands used to be the 
favorite resort of American pleasure 
seekers, but in recent years the Ber- 
mudas have taken their place. Un- 
der American management they 
would again attract tourists. The 
bathing is the finest I have ever had, 
fine white sandy bottom and water 
agreeably warmed, better than the 
Lido on the bar outside Venice. 

In 1902, when the purchase of the 
islands was under consideration, 
speculators bought up all the land 
they could get, but lost out on it 
when the upper house of the Rigsdag 
defeated the treaty by a tie vote. The 
renewal of the proposal to purchase 
has caused a similar boom. It is quite 
evident that “Barkis is willing.” 
Financial Minister Brandes at Co- 
penhagen recently received a _ tele- 
gram signed by twenty-one planters 
of St. Croix saying: “All the plant- 
ers are highly in favor of a convey- 
ance to the United States.” The 
Governor of the Danish West Indies 
telegraphed to the home government 
that at two meetings called to con- 
sider the proposition, including men 
and women of both races, the vote 
was 4727 in favor of sale to the 
United States and only seven against. 
Since these mass meetings comprized 
about a sixth of the entire population 
of the islands there is no question of 
the public sentiment. It will be a 
great day for the islanders when 
“Old Dannebrog” is hauled down 
and “Old Glory” hauled up. Yet they 
have no hard feelings against Den- 
mark. She has been a well-meaning 
tho somewhat absent-minded ruler. 
But geographically, linguistically and 
economically the islands belong to the 
United States instead of Denmark. 

After having seen them I am sure 
I voted right in 1896. 

















AMERICA SENDS CORN AND OIL TO FREDERIKSTED 
The “Guiana” in the distance discharging her cargo by means of lighters on the open dock, part 
oi it to be afterward carried by schooner to Christiansted 








THE AERIAL COAST PATROL 


A SYSTEM OF DEFENSE FOR OUR SEABOARD 
BY JOHN HAYS HAMMOND, JR. 


ODAY the ocean does not sepa- 
rate us from the other conti- 
| nents, but rather it joins us to 
them, forming a high road for inva- 
sion over which troops can move 
thirty times faster than over land. 
The points for landing need not be 
harbors or protected beaches, points 
which we would think of for the 
landing operations of an invader. 
The Japanese in their war with Rus- 
sia landed an army corps and its 
equipment on the open, unprotected 
beach at Pi-tzu-wo. These landing 
operations were carried out in the 
face of a strong sou’easter, and con- 
sidering that forty transports had to 
unload, the magnitude of the opera- 
tions is astonishing. 


UR five thousand odd miles of 

coastline present a great vul- 
nerable stretch of territory protected 
oniy by the existence of a fleet now 
fourth among those of the powers. 
The distance of our coast line from 
the enemy’s territory should not be 
measured as the breadth of the Atlan- 
tic or Pacific, for no nation would at- 
tempt operations with such extended 
lines of communication. Hawaii in 
the Pacific or some of the West In- 
dies in the Atlantic would form the 
stepping stone of the invasion, From 
these points, once secured, the enemy 
would approach our shores, screen- 
ing the purpose of his movements 
with swift cruisers and scouts and 
by sweeping before him our scouting 
planes with battle planes accompa- 
nying the fleet. 

The purpose of the invader’s 
forces is not to bombard our coast 
towns, nor to carry out any useless 
raiding expeditions, but it is to meet 
our fleet under such circumstances 
as are most favorable to him. Thanks 
to the coast defenses, the important 
coastal cities are self-protecting and 
the United States fleet is allowed a 
complete mobility. It would not be 
long therefore before the opposing 
naval forces met to dispute the mas- 
tery of the seas. At this great mo- 
ment, millions would be voted in 
Washington for the construction of 
new battleships! 

If we should win, the war would 
probably be over; should we lose, the 
war would have just begun. The 
fragments of our beaten fleet would 
be driven back upon their bases, 
where they would be blockaded and 
muzzled like the Russians at Port 
Arthur. Once the seas were cleared, 
the enemy’s transports would put to 








Mr. Hammond, whose father is a 
mining engineer and publicist of 
world-wide experience, is the in- 
ventor of a coast defense torpedo 
controlled by wireless energy from 
the shore, and devised the scheme 
of aerial coast patrols which has 
vecn adopted in several states and 
recommended for national adoption. 
He is a member of the advisory 
board to the United States Naval 
Board. of Inventors——THE EDITOR. 




















sea, and it is then that the great sys- 
tem of an aerial coastal patrol would 
begin to function. 

The operation of the aerial coastal 
patrol as planned by me in June of 
last year was a system to warn our 
land forces of the operations made 
by the enemy for the purpose of 
landing troops. 

To meet suddenly an enemy’s land- 
ing operations on our coasts, it is 
necessary that we have forces of a 
specific character and of defensive 
ability to counter him. With the 
first signals from an _ aeroplane 
warning of landing operations at a 
given point, preparation could be 
made to send by railroad to that 
point special high angle fire ar- 
tillery mounted on railroad trucks. 
This artillery, situated at a prede- 
termined distance from the point of 
landing, would deliver great bursts 
of shrapnel over the landing parties 
of the enemy. Supported by this 
fire and in direct vision of the land- 
ing forces, there should be com- 
panies of machine guns that have 
been carried to the scene of action, 
either by armored motor cars or 
specially constructed motorcycles. 
Each machine gun is supposed to be 
the equivalent in firing value of fifty 
rifles. The effect of landing opera- 
tions against shrapnel shot from 12- 
inch mortars, and against the deadly 
fire of entrenched machine guns, 
would be practical annihilation for 
the landing forces. 

At this time a general concentra- 
tion of the aeroplanes patrolling the 
coast could be made at the point of 
landing. This concentration would be 
for the purpose Of overpowering the 
enemy’s air craft and thereby pro- 
hibiting him from knowing the ex- 
tent of our reinforcements, The chief 
factor in prohibiting the enemy from 
obtaining a strong entrenched foot- 
hold upon any part of our coast is 
the factor of the length of time re- 
quired for us to concentrate at that 


point sufficient men and artillery to 
arrest the-landing operations. 

While this matter would have great 
importance to the heavy artillery on 
railroad trucks, and on motor drawn 
caterpillar wheels, tho situated away 
from the fire of the ships, the mat- 
ter of the time of arrival would have 
a special significance to those troops 
meeting the enemy at close range 
with machine guns. It would be nec- 
essary for these troops to choose 
such protected positions as to be 
safeguarded from the shells of the 
ships supporting the landing forces, 
and therefore they would desire to 
entrench themselves,as strongly as 
possible. 

To bring these necessary forces to 
the scene of the enemy’s landing, 
there should be a number of points 
of mobilization for men and guns, 
and these points should be situated 
at certain intervals along the coast, 
so as to be as nearly equidistant as 
possible from the various feasible 
landing places in their zone.. Thus, 
each center of mobilization could tell 
to the minute how rapidly it could 
concentrate its force at any point. 
Forewarned, as the land forces 
would be by the broadly scattered 
coastal patrol, it would be possible 
for them almost always to anticipate 
the landings of the enemy, and pre- 
vent the landing of any appreciable 
force. 


E have an immense coast, but 
also an immense railroad sys- 
tem. In the case of invasion, it is nec- 
essary for us to take the initiative, so 
as to concentrate our limited forces 
at the hour which would be the most 
opportune for their use. With an en- 
emy army of half a million trained 
men fully equipped and landed in 
the United States, it would take 
years for us to dislodge them. The 
sacrifice in blood and property would 
be stupendous. 
Certain people have imagined that 
a system of aerial coastal patrol was 
an endeavor to supplant certain 
functions of the navy. This is not 
the case, for the navy, using hydro- 
aeroplanes operating from ships, 
would form the first line of patrols. 
These patrols woukd be feeling for 
the enemy in the first stages of the 
invasion. After a definite fleet action 
had taken place, the system of 
coastal patrol would unquestionably 
prove a tremendous factor in the 
national defense. 
New York City 
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Ygnacio Bon. 
illas, sub- 
secretary in 
the Depart- 
ment of Com- 
munications, 
one of Car- 
ranza’s ap- 
pointees to 
the Joint 
Commission. 


Press Illustrating 








Underwood Copyright International Film 


Alberto Pani is president of the 
Mexican National Railways—which 
are considerably worse off than ours. 


Luis Cabrera saw service as Car- 
ranza’s agent in Washington before 
becoming Mexican Minister of Finance. 


Copyright Harris and Ewing Underwood 


Five members of the Mexican-American Commission— Judge George Gray, of the United States Circuit Court, 
Franklin K. Lane, the efficient Secretary of.the Interior. Who has served on many peace and arbitration commissions. 








Copyright Oscar A. Simon 


Over the Niagara Whirlpool by way of the the route are in Canada. 


Copyright Brown & Dawson 
The Gatun dry-dock, showing how ships could be repaired in emergency in one of the locks of the Panama Canal. 
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Press illustrating Co. 


Marquis Okuma, premier of Japan, shaking hands with M. Krupensky, 
Russian ambassador at Tokio. Russia and Japan, combatants in the 
first great modern war, eleven years ago, have become close allies. 

















Levick 


A young invader from Nippon, Itchiya Kumagae, 
who captured the singles at Newport and made 
his bid for the lawn tennis national championship. 























Copyright International Film American Press 


Made in 1650, this twenty-pounder is still firing. A “naval rookie” on the ‘“‘Maine” determined to make the best of it. 
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C/imerica'’s Greatest Light Twelve’” 


Weighing only 100 pounds more than the Haynes 
“Light Six”—standing out from other twin sixes as 


the only “LIGHT Twelve,” and in a class by itself 


as to upkeep economy— 


—delivering more than 70 horsepower with its 
master motor— 


—this new Haynes product is achieving a popularity 
which rivals that of the Haynes “Light Six.” 


Rl 


The new car embodies every improvement of modern 
automobile engineering. The foremost advances in 
motor construction have been supplemented by the 
latest in motor car conveniences. 

Wire wheels, cord tires, shock absorbers and seat covers 
are standard equipment. 

The body design is entirely individual in grace and beauty. 
It is the same en full streamline body that has been 
so popular in the Haynes “Light Six.” 


37-7- ouring A 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. KOKOMO i 


Deerrerrerrrssty 














ENMPTEMBER 4, 11916 














$1985 is a very low price for a car of the beauty, 
practicability and economy of the Haynes “Light 
Twelve.” The more you compare it with other 
twin sixes the more apparent its value will be. 


The “Light Twelve” motor is of V-type, valve-in- 
head construction. The intake and exhaust valves 
are operated by a single camshaft. The carburetor, 
placed in the middle of the V, insures an equal dis- 
tribution of fuel to all cylinders. 


The engine works with the same efficiency and pre- 
cision as the “Light Six.” . 
The motor is 2 3-4 x 5-inch bore and stroke and is 


equipped with aluminum pistons. 
Withvibration practicallyvanquished 


—with an even flow of power from 
the twelve purring cylinders—hesi- 
tating not for sand or hills——you 
will find this car a new delight in 





Haynes quality through and through 
yet priced at $1985 


driving and riding without the penalty of excessive 
upkeep expense. 

Deliveries are being made on the “Light Twelve.” 
A very limited number will be built during 1916. 
See your dealer at once. 


The Haynes “Light Six” 


of the new series 


is more complete and desirable than ever, with seat covers, 
aluminum pistons, gipsy curtains and other added refine- 
ments. The engine is the same light, high-speed, 55 H.P. 
motor, developing more power than any other engine of 
comparative bore and stroke—and of notable flexibility 
and snappiness in the get-away. 

The maintenance expense of this car is so remarkably low 
that it’s economy to buy it in preference to many cars of 
lower price and less attractive performance. 

See the Haynes dealer at once for full information and a 
thorough demonstration. 


Catalog with full details of all Haynes models, free on request, 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


32 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana. 





J Haynes “Light Twelve’? 

5 Model 4o—5-passenger Touring Car 

‘n Model 41—7-passenger Touring Car + y: 
t ALL PRICES F. O. B. KOKOMO 
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BOTH SIDES OF 


THE PRESIDENTIAL 


CAMPAIGN 








MR. 


BY 


R. HUGHES began his con- 
Nien campaign at Detroit 

on August 7, and he is due in 
Buffalo on his return from the Pa- 
cific on September 6. 

Mr. Hughes’s opponents profess to 
believe that his tour has not accom- 
plished its object. But the success of 
his midsummer campaign is amply 
attested by the telegraphic news re- 
ports of the very Democratic jour- 
nals which seek in their editorial 
columns to criticize and belittle the 
candidate and his speeches. And the 
special correspondent of The Evening 
Post, which is maintaining an official 
neutrality between the presidential 
candidates, writes to his paper that 
Mr. Hughes’s achievements are re- 
garded “as making one of the most 
remarkable records of successful 
campaigning of any presidential 
candidate in recent years.” And he 
significantly mentions that Mr. 
Hughes has been “displaying all the 
old-time power of convincing utter- 
ance that made his two campaigns 
for Governor memorable in the his- 
tory of New York State.” 

Mr. Hughes has been making sev- 
eral speeches a day (sixteen one day 
in California). Reported in brief ex- 
tracts every morning in the New 
York papers, the successive frag- 
ments may sometimes give the reader 
the impression of repetition. But it 
must in fairness be remembered that 
Mr. Hughes has necessarily much the 
same general message to deliver 
everywhere. 

Mr. Hughes went out to win the 
West: the daily newspaper reports 
prove that he has been doing it. 
Those who saw the man at close 
range, those who heard his speeches, 
those who shook hands or talked with 
him were charmed by the heartiness 
of his manner, his expansive good 
nature, his friendliness, his sympa- 
thetic responsiveness to every human 
interest. This in itself was no slight 
gain; for the report had gone abroad 
that Governor Hughes, who had in- 
deed shown in office a stern and in- 
flexible sense of public duty, was per- 
sonally cold and forbidding. There 
never was a greater caricature of a 
man so sociable, companionable, and 
genuinely human as Charles E. 
Hughes. 

Another notable result of Mr. 
Hughes’s tour is that it revived in 
the public mind his record as Gov- 
ernor of New York. For the last six 
years he has been shut up in the 
Supreme Court out of public sight 
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HUGHES'S 


TRIP 


JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN 


and hearing, and in the meantime 
millions of schoolboys and school- 
girls who knew nothing of Governor 
Hughes have become voters. They 
have now learned the sort of official 
he was, the kind of administration 
he gave New York State, and the way 
in which he led and responded to 
public opinion. 


HUGHES’S RECORD 


HE people of the West are en- 

thusiastic over the man and his 
record. They highly approve of his 
single-eyed devotion to the public in- 
terest and his strict conception of 
every office as a public trust. They 
admire his courage and his fearless 
independence of bosses, political ma- 
chines, and financial and all other 
special interests. And they know, 
when he criticizes the lax adminis- 
tration in Washington, the unfit ap- 
pointments, the blight of partizan 
politics and the waste of public 
money, that Governor Hughes him- 
self set and maintained the highest 
administrative standards in New 
York State, that he made appoint- 
ments only on the basis of merit, and 
that he insisted on the strictest econ- 
omy, honesty and efficiency in the 
public service. 

Mr. Hughes has made a hit with 
the women voters out West as well 
as the men voters. And the women 
voters in the suffrage states have 
never before taken such a keen in- 
terest in a presidential contest. They 
want the vote for women all thru 
the Union, and they seek it by means 
of an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution. Mr. Hughes favors the pro- 
posed amendment; Mr. Wilson is op- 
posed to it. And the women voters 
are eager to help elect Mr. Hughes. 

There is another contrast between 
the two candidates which Mr. 
Hughes’s tour is impressing on the 
country. The Republican candidate is 
politically stable and trustworthy; 
everybody knows where he stands. 
The people who see end hear him feel 
instinctively—what, indeed, his rec- 
ord proves—that he is not the man to 
advocate one thing today and a dif- 
ferent thing tomorrow. It is impos- 
sible to associate political expediency 
with the name of Governor Hughes. 
If he ever changed his views on any 
subject his reasons would assuredly 
convince the public, too. But that can- 
not be said of President Wilson’s 
numerous and amazing reversais of 
policies in the last three years. Who 
can tell where a leader with such 


changeable convictions might lead us 
in the next four years if he were 
again elected President? 


SAFETY FIRST 


ND the great question now be- 

fore the American people is one 
that concerns their future. Are the 
honor, interests and prosperity of 
the nation, and the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens at home and abroad, 
safer in the hands of the Republican 
party, under the leadership of Charles 
E. Hughes, or of the Democratic 
paty, under Woodrow Wilson? Who 
will most promptly and determinedly 
assert and maintain the national 
rights? Who will most sanely and 
effectively protect American indus- 
tries and American standards of liv- 
ing against the ruthless competition 
which the European nations will set 
up against us at the close of the 
present war? Who would be the 
safest and wisest spokesman of 
America,— the guardian of her 
rights as well as the exponent of 
her ideals—in the coming world-con- 
ference for the reorganization of in- 
ternational relations? 

President Wilson must be judged 
by the record he has made. Mr. 
Hughes has held up that record to 
his Western audiences. They agree 
with him that the honor, rights, and 
interests of the nation have not been 
properly maintained. They rose and 
cheered his declaration that, anti- 
militarist tho he was, he would 
not, if necessary, shrink from war 
for the defense of the honor and 
rights of the United States. But Mr. 
Hughes was equally positive that our 
only danger of war during the last 
three years has lain in President 
Wilson’s failure to act promptly, 
firmly, and consistently when Ameri- 
can rights were menaced or even vio- 
lated. The people of the West seemed 
to be of the same opinion. They also 
emphatically approved Mr. Hughes’s 
criticism of President Wilson for not 
protecting the lives and property of 
Americans in Mexico and for inter- 
fering with the domestic concerns of 
the Mexican people. 

Mr. Hughes talked everywhere of 
our present munition-made prosper- 
ity and the need of putting Ameri- 
can business and industry on a sound 
basis at the close of the war. Per- 
haps none of Mr. Hughes’s arguments 
for the return of the Republicans to 
power made a stronger and deeper 
impression on the West than his 
program of economic preparedness. 














BOTH SIDES OF 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 





HAS MR. 


YSTERY envelops the collapse 
MM Hughes. A newspaper in 

the West offers gold prizes to 
anybody who can make him say any- 
thing comprehensible. Papers that 
once supported him have backed 
away as they waited vainly for some 
constructive stand. Yet in the past he 
showed intellect, courage and dis- 
tinction. What is the answer? 

(1) It is rumored, tho I know 
nothing of the truth of this rumor, 
that the President of the United 
States finds the explanation in the 
now famous phrase, “100% candi- 
date.” 

(2) Another eminent gentleman, 
high in councils of state, told me he 
thought the cause lay further back: 
“when I was on the bench I was 100% 
Judge.” In those six years, accord- 
ing to my friend, Mr. Hughes hard- 
ened into a state of mind in which 
he could not understand the Ameri- 
can people. 

(3) A prominent editor, support- 
ing Hughes, said to me: “It is good 
politics for him to talk a lot but not 
say anything. Votes that change, 
change to Wilson. Hughes’s business 
is to rely on the fact that the Repub- 
lican vote is normally higher than the 
Democratic, and play very safe.” 

(4) An explanation that is at least 
shrewd is offered by The Bellman, 
of Minneapolis. It says: “someone 
has given the unfortunate gentleman 
what in the vernacular is known as 
‘the wrong steer.’ It is shrewdly 
suspected that Col. Roosevelt may be 
responsible. That gentleman would 
probably not be utterly heartbroken 
if Mr. Hughes failed of election, 
thereby giving him a free field four 
years hence.” 

(5) Another guess is this, and it 
is my own: Hughes is a good lawyer. 
He presents a case well. But who can 
present a case well when the case has 
no foundation? It is a well-known 
adage in the law that if you have no 
case your safest course is to abuse 
the opposing side. 

If any reader can send me an ex- 
planation more plausible than any of 
those five, I will send him a year’s 
subscription to The Independent. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 
URING the six years that Mr. 
Hughes was shut off on the su- 
preme bench, many things happened. 
This whole nation read the news- 
papers and magazines. While it read, 
it thought. The era of muck-raking, 
having served its valuable purpose, 


HHUGHES ANY CASE? 


BY NORMAN HAPGOOD 


passed away. Hughes was governor 
during this muck-raking era. With all 
the extravagance, wastefulness, bad 
appointments and graft that marked 
various state departments, unknown 
to him, he accomplished a stirring 
service along the line of mere per- 
sonal independence and moral re- 
form. I freely admit that without 
Roosevelt, Bryan, Folk, and Hughes, 
without the moral sermons and cru- 
sades, Wilson would have been impos- 
sible. The country would not have 
been ready for him. He has done the 
actual building. 

As this magazine goes to press, 
Mr. Wilson has been wrestling with 
a mighty strike problem; appoint- 
ing a Mexican commission; signing 
a child labor bill; even as a rapid 
accumulation of deeds has crowded 
every month of his administration. 
If words are to prevail against such 
deeds, they must not be empty and 
empty and cowardly words, or words 
entirely out of date. 


wow! wow! 


HATE to take up space with such 

a question as whether, if you rake 
the whole administration field, you 
can find a few cases of imperfect ap- 
pointments. I should dislike to go 
back over Hughes’s administration 
in New York and point out how little 
he knew about choosing men. But as 
long as he insists, let us say a few 
words about Wilson, frankly. 

When the President took office he 
needed Mr. Bryan in his cabinet, to 
help him fix his control on the party, 
and to pass his great controversial 
measures. Mr. Bryan was loyalty it- 
self. Few men would have asked so 
little. When he and the President 
disagreed, he yielded, until his real 
work was done, and his peace-at-any- 
price convictions made him so un- 
comfortable that he left the cabinet. 
He frankly does not share the civil 
service views that the President holds 
strongly. He asked to have only 
Democratic Consuls named. The 
President said, on the contrary, ap- 
pointments should be by promo- 
tion from the bottom up. Mr. Bryan 
then asked that at least Democrats 
should have the posts of Consul 
Generals. The President replied that 
those posts also must go by promo- 
tion. In South America there are 
three very important positions, the 
representatives to Brazil, Chile and 
Argentine. The ambassador to Brazil 
when Wilson came in was a Repub- 
lican. He is still in office. The ambas- 


sador to Chile was a Republican. He 
was kept in that office until the Presi- 
dent needed him for still higher 
work. Having troubled Mexico on his 
hands, he selected for ambassador 
this Republican from Chile for his 
known experience in Latin countries. 
In Argentine he wished to keep the 
Republican, but as Mr. Garrett re- 
fused to stay he put in his place one 
of the most distinguished citizens of 
Boston. Mr. Hughes makes much of 
Mr. Bryan’s Sullivan letter, but nat- 
urally does not stress the fact that 
the administration refused to stand 
by the Bryan view. 

Chairman Mcllheny of the Civil 
Service Commission appointed by 
President Roosevelt says, “the prin- 
ciples of the civil service law have 
been admirably carried out in letter 
and in spirit by President Wilson’s 
administration.” 

President Eliot, speaking before 
the Civil Service Reform League, 
about the Consuls, declared, “the ad- 
ministration’s record in this respect 
is, therefore, without blemish from 
the point of view of civil service re- 
form.” 


COMIC 


HEN McKinley was President, 

Mark Hanna’s private physi- 
cian was made Consul at Nurem- 
berg, and when Mr. Hanna was ill 
he required that this physician 
should have leave of absence to go 
to Aix-les-Bains to watch his case. 
John Hay, in a private letter, wrote, 
in 1898: “I could not appoint even my 
private secretary, as Mr. Sherman 
wanted me to appoint his; nor my 
confidential clerk, as a friend of the 
President’s from Canton had the 
place.” After naming other gross 
cases, he adds: “The President is not 
to blame. The pressure is so cruel 
that he must use these offices to save 
his life.” 

Mr. Hay deemed Henry White the 
best diplomat in the service and Mr. 
Taft removed Mr. White to make 
room for Mr. Herrick. Mr. Wilson, 
in spite of his unequaled problems, 
has advanced, not to perfection, but 
to a point beyond any heretofore 
reached on the road that leads away 
from cheap partizan appointments. 

PLEASE 

N order that I may have time to 

use the material, will the readers 
of The Independent please write me 
at once their opinion of why Mr. 
Hughes talks and talks and never 
says a thing? 
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TWO NEW POEMS OF SAPPHO 


TRANSLATED BY MARION MILLS MILLER 


TO ANACTORIA 


Of all that the world holds, some deem the fairest 
A brave show of horsemen; others praise as rarest 
Footmen a-march, or a fleet to battle movéd— 

I, my belovéd. 


Love is the best, as I shall prove you clearly: 

Helen, whose portion was all that women dearly 

Prize, tho the flower of Greece had passed before her, 
Chose her adorer, 


llium’s prince, and wrecker of its honor, 

Paris; and, spell of Passion strong upon her, 

Parents and child dear abandoned for the stranger, 
Daring all danger. 


Easily Desire the will of woman moldeth 

If near things and dear things lightly she holdeth; 

So thou neglectest (for, sister, I must chide thee) 
The rare girl beside thee: 


Whose soft footfall sets my heart a-bounding 

Wilder than when the clarions are sounding; 

Whose bright face hath power more to charm me 
Than Lydia’s army. 


Well do I know that the world as it is fashioned 
Grants not the best, yet, when hopelessly impus- 
sioned, 


HYMN TO HERA 


Hera, the mighty, bring to my dreaming 

Phantom the fair, a woman in its seeming, 

That to the kings came in answer to their praying 
When winds delaying 


Kept them at Troy tho taken was the city. 
First they embarked from Scamander, but his pity 
Zeus restrainéd, and the godhead jealous 

Held them from Hellas. 


Then were they fain to call on thee, and holy 

Zeus, and Thyone’s lovely child. So, lowly, 

Thee I beseech to grant me, Lady gracious, 
To do the things precious— 


Pure things and fair—again as in the olden 
Days when I taught to dance and sing the golden 
Girls of Mitylene, sweetheart and vestal, 

On thy day festal. 


So, as the longing sons of Greece, by grace of 
Thee and thy fellows, gat them from their place of 








Than to forget her. 








To turn to the old love—the loyal love—is better 





Exile, O Hera, whose favor is unfailing, 
Speed my home-sailing! 














SAPPHO’S SONGS OF EXILE 
BY MARION MILLS MILLER 


HE rubbish heap at Oxyrhyn- 

chus, Egypt, in which papyri 

containing in more or less frag- 
mentary form many hitherto un- 
known writings of ancient Greek au- 
thors began to be discovered about 
twenty years ago, has been slowly 
yielding up its treasures since that 
time; and these, by the patient and 
painstaking labors of classical schol- 
ars, have been deciphered and the 
omissions supplied by shrewd con- 
jecture, based on careful measure- 
ment of spaces as well as on context, 
and the restored works published, 
one by one, to the world. 

Among the most eminent of these 
scholars is Professor J. M. Edmonds, 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. He has written two articles for 
The Classical Review on the restora- 
tion of a number of the fragments,the 
first appearing in the Review for 
May, 1914, and the second in the is- 
sue for June, 1916, presenting the 
Greek text as completed, and a lit- 
eral English translation of the same. 

To lovers of poetry the most valu- 
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Recently two poems of Sappho, 
equal in poetic values to her famous 
“Hymn to Aphrodite,” have been 
given to the public after careful 
restoration of the fragments in 
which they were found in Egypt. 
We herewith present the first met- 
rical translations from them by 
Dr. Miller, the translator of the 
former poems of Sappho and “The 
Sicilian Idyls of Theocritus,” and 
editor of “The Greek and Latin 
Classics.” Dr. Miller’s theory of 
the proper rendition of _ the 
Sapphic meter will doubtless raise 








some controversy.—THE EDITOR. 














able of these manuscripts is Papyrus 
1231, which contains two poems by 
the greatest lyrist of the ancient 
world, Sappho, called “The Tenth 
Muse” by her enraptured country- 
men, and extolled and imitated by the 
purest poets of her order in other 
lands from the Roman Catullus to 
the English Swinburne. ; 

For centuries it has been one of 
the fondest hopes of literary men as 


well as linguistic scholars that lost 
songs of this supreme “Poetess of 
Passion” would be discovered, since 
there remained, out of the wreck 
of time, only one of her poems in 
its entirety, “The Hymn to Aphro- 
dite,” and another almost complete, 
that which is familiarly known from 
the translation by Ambrose Philips, 
appearing in The Spectator in 1711, 
as: “Blest as the Immortal Gods is 
He.” Only fragments of the other 
poems were extant, and these are 
very brief, owing to the fact that 
they were largely recorded by the 
ancient grammarians merely as 
specimens of Aeolic dialect. 

The loss of the other poems is 
chiefly attributed to St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Bishop of Constantinople 
in the fourth century A. D. This 
zealous churchman, desirous of re- 
placing earthly with heavenly love 
among his flock, remorselessly hunted 
out and destroyed erotic writings in 
general and Sappho’s songs in partic- 
ular. He substituted for them relig- 
ious plays; and it is some consolation 
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This is his record in brief : 


When the gas investigation began 
in New York City, Hughes, unknown 
to the public and unheard of in poli- 
tics, was the one great lawyer whose 
freedom from corporation entangle- 
ments made it possible for him to per- 
form brilliant service for the people. 


In the insurance investigation, by sheer 
intellectual power he mastered intricate tech- 
nicalities, fought his way through the con- 
fusing defenses of experts, and almost single- 
handed brought the gigantic insurance 
companies to justice and reform. 

Public admiration of his fearlessness as an 
investigator brought him the Republican 
nomination for Mayor of New York, which 
he instantly waved aside because it might 
impair his uncompleted insurance work. 

Elected Governor, he put newlife intoevery 
branch of government, and brought into office 
a great group of the strongest and most expert 
administrators that had ever served the State. 

When he dared to attack race-track gam- 
bling; he risked his whole political future inan 
enterprise which his political advisers told him 
was hopeless. He won. Race-track gam- 
bling was suppressed. He was re-elected. 

He battled with the bosses for direct pri- 
maries, ballot reform and the short ballot. 


He devised and created the great public 
service commissions which took the railroads 
out of politics and drove the ‘‘Black Horse 
Cavalry” out of Albany. His idea of public 
service control has since been followed by 
many other States. 

He advocated and helped to bring about 
the enactment of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law, the first of its type in the Union. 

This law has been the basis forsubsequent 
legislation in New York and other States. 

He did not fear popular clamor. His 
veto of the unsound but popular 2c.a-mile 
railroad rate bill shows that. 


© Underwood & Underwood Studios, N. Y. 


Give us 


a Great President 





for a 


Great 


State proves it. 


Finally, he never made a deal. He never 
traded appointments for measures. He ap- 
pointed men to office for merit only. He 
never removed a man from office for politi- 
cal or personal reasons. Had he stooped 
even occasionally to the use of patronage to 
reward friends andto punish enemies, his vic- 
tories would have been quick and easy—but 
he never stooped. He could have easily un- 
dermined the power of his political arch- 
enemy by asingle threat to the unprotected 
State Capitol employees, yet every workman 
who did his duty remainedsecure in his job. 
He never appointed a Republican because 
he was ‘“‘deserving,’’ in Bryan's sense of 
the word. 

Politicians of both parties sneered, 
fought, called him ‘‘cold,’’ ‘‘impractical,"’ 
and “‘theorist,’’ and succumbed to him. 
Here was a new type of man. They did 
not understand him. Apparently the people 
did, for they trusted him. 

Thus did the magic name of Hughes be- 
come a name to conjure with in New York 
State politics for years thereafter. To say 
a man was a “‘ Hughes man”’ has had a 
special meaning in New York State; to say 
that a measure was favored by Hughes has 
given it at once a standing that nothing else 
could. Democrats, Progressives and Repub- 
licans have used the name of Hughes to win 
support for men and measures. 


Today Hughes is saying: 


HESE are days that demand true greatness 
at Washington. 


Crisis 


And for the critical days 


that are to come after the war, we shall more than 
ever have need of a great executive. 


Charles E. Hughes is the man. 


His record as a great Governor of New York 


“*I propose that every man I put in 
charge“of an important department shall 
be a maneminently fit to discharge the 
duties of that department.”’ 

‘I don’t care, if I’m elected President, 
what becomes of my personal political 
fortunes.”’ 


This is the same Hughes who made his 
performances tally with his promises when 
he was Governor of New York State. Can 
there be any doubt that he will do likewise 
when he becomes President of the United 
States? 


Enroll in the 
National Hughes Alliance 


It is a union of men of all parties, The 
Hughes Alliance is not the Republican party; 
it is not a party at all. Whatever your po- 
litical creed, you can join the Alliance with- 
out cutting loose from your own party. There 
are no dues; no pledge to support any party 
platform or any candidate except Hughes. 
After you enroll, we will send you literature 
with which you can convince your friends. 
Women may enroll, with the Woman’s Com- 
mittee through the National Alliance. If you 
are willing to contribute to the support of 
the Alliance campaign, make your checks 
payable to A. W. Shaw, Treasurer. 


W. CAMERON FORBES (Mass.), Pres., 
PHILIP J. McCOOK (New York), Vice-Pres., 
A. W. SHAW (Tll.), Treasurer, 

ARTHUR F. COSBY (New York), Sec’y, 
WILLIAM J. NORTON (IIL), Asst. Sec’y. 


NATIONAL HUGHES ALLIANCE 


Fill in and send this ENROLLMENT COUPON 





sit Fifth Avenue, New York. 





I hereby enroll as a member of the Hughes Alliance. 
vote for the election of Charles E. Hughes. 


To the Secretary of the National Hughes Alliance, 


CORR e RHEE RHEE REE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EH EE EEEH EE EES 


I pledge myself to work and 
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to lovers of literature that he thus 
laid the foundation stone for modern 
drama, since in all European coun- 
tries monastic compositions known 
variously as “mystery” and “mir- 
acle” plays formed the seed of the 
great art which flowered in Shake- 
speare, Lope de Vega, and Goethe. 
Nevertheless the immolation of “the 
sweet singer of Lesbos,” even for the 
marvelous man of Stratford, has 
ever seemed a piteous sacrifice that 
will not be remedied until all of her 
poems are found—an . expectation 
not so hopeless as it once seemed. 

The two poems of Papyrus 1231 
are akin in mood. As indicated in the 
text, they were both written when 
Sappho was in Greece, filled with 
homesickness for her native Ionian 
isle and her girl pupils there—for 
the poetess conducted in Mitylene 
what would now be called a “young 
ladies’ seminary,” specializing in 
“literature, music, and dancing.” 

I present herewith translations of 
these “Songs of Exile” in as near an 
approach to the original “Sapphic 
meter” as a language permits in 
which accent (time and force) is the 
rhythmic principle, and not so-called 
classic “quantity,” which is a mis- 
nomer, since it contained the qualita- 
tive elements of pitch and timbre 
(phonetic quality) as well as the 
quantitative elements of time and 
force. The many attempts at repro- 

















SAPPHO 
From the bust in the Galleria Geographica, 


Vatican. Reproduced from Sappho and the 
Islands of Lesbos, by Mary Mills Patrick 
(Methuen) 


ducing purely classic measures in 
English may be successful from the 
Greek-Latin point of view (tho I 
doubt it), but they are certainly 
lamentable failures from the Eng- 
lish standpoint, forcing as they do 
the unavoidable accent in rendition 
upon syllables naturally unstressed. 

Dropping the technical language 
of physics we here add a literary ex- 
position of the relation of English 
verse to classic meter, particularly 


SAVE GASOL 


T a rapidly increasing rate, during 
A tte past thirty years or so, the 

world has learned to use and de- 
pend upon the gasoline engine in much 
of its work and in much of its play. 
It has adopted, with amazing rapidity, 
the motor truck, the stationary gasoline 
engine, the farm motor and the power 
dory to perform its tasks, and the pleas- 
ure car, the motor cycle and the power 
launch for recreative purposes. Quite 
lately it has learned to do its fighting 
by gasoline power, by means of motor 
transports, armored cars, armed 
launches, aeroplanes and dirigibles. 

This comparatively sudden and still 
increasing rush to use gasoline for so 
many utilitarian and pleasure purposes 
on land and water and in the air, 
wherever motive power in small units 
is required, has created a serious drain 
upon the petroleum supply. 

The recent doubling of the price of 
gasoline is the very tangible evidence 
of this and, without going into the sta- 
tistics of gasoline production and con- 
sumption and after allowing fully for 
the influence of other factors, it must 
in fairness be conceded that the rise in 
price is primarily the result of the ac- 
tion of the laws governing supply and 


BY ALBERT L. CLOUGH 


demand. It is thus evident that unless 
a greatly increased supply of “gas” or 
some equivalent fuel is soon forthcom- 
ing or unless there is a marked slow- 
ing down in the rate of use of liquid 
fuel, or both, a disastrous crisis in the 
internal combustion motor field is likely 
to occur. 

The same condition of affairs exists 
the world over, but is felt perhaps more 
acutely just now in the United States, 
where gasoline has hitherto flowed like 
water and has been used—if not wasted 
—with the utmost prodigality in the 
same lavish manner in which other 
great national resources have been ex- 
pended. Europe has, for a long time, 
labored under what to us would seem 
almost prohibitive gasoline prices, and 
has learned to get along with a much 
more restricted and far more economi- 
cal use of petroleum fuel. 

In this country it seems to have been 
assumed that every one could continue 
to use gasoline at a low price and at an 
increasing rate indefinitely, and thus 
the awakening to a realization of the 
fallacy of this assumption has been par- 
ticularly abrupt and painful. 

There is always the possibility that 
new supplies of crude oil may be dis- 


the Sapphic measure. In his ad- 
mirable brochure on “Sappho and the 
Sapphic Metre in English” (pub- 
lished 1916 by Charles Whittingham 
& Co., London), Edwin Marion Cox, 
an American physician now prac- 
tising in London, after discussing 
the various English translations and 
imitations of Sappho from Eliza- 
bethan times to the present, says: 


Some writers, especially the earlier 
ones, emphasize the disadvantages of 
English as a language into which to 
translate Greek poetry, the inference 
being that English as a language is un- 
suitable. It is not really that English 
is an unsuitable or inferior language 
for the expression of poetic conceptions, 
but that it is different, and that the 
transfer of perfection in one language 
into another is not within the bounds 
of possibility. Approximation is all that 
even genius can hope for. An important 
point to remember in considering the 
construction and metre of the Sapphic 
poems is that we may take it for cer- 
tain that they were always delivered in 
the form of a recitative or chant, and 
that they were nearly always accom- 
panied by music on one or more of the 
stringed instruments for which Lesbos 
was famous at the time when Sappho 
lived. 

In my translations I have intro- 
duced the element of rime (harmony 
of phonetic quality, or timbre) to 
compensate somewhat for this loss of 
chanting recitative. This has com- 
pelled a few paraphrases of the 
Greek expressions, altho the senti- 
ment remains faithful to the original. 

New York City. 
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covered, but the brightest prospects for 
an early increase in the available sup- 
ply of petroleum fuel lie in the gen- 
eral adoption of processes for obtain- 
ing a larger proportion of fuel of gaso- 
line quality from each barrel of crude, 
and in the adoption of kerosene as a 
substitute for gasoline. If the so-called 
“cracking” processes can be improved, 
cheapened and applied to all the crude, 
a large increase in the output of fuel 
of gasoline quality should result, and 
this would be of great advantage, as no 
changes would be required in existing 
carburetors and motors, since it pos- 
sesses qualities similar to those of or- 
dinary gasoline. The “cracking” pro- 
cess, it should be understood, is one 
which chemically breaks up the less 
volatile constituents of petroleum into 
compounds of more readily volatile 
character. 

Distillates of kerosene quality form 
a large proportion of crude oil and the 
supply of them is therefore quite 


abundant, but, on account of the diffi- 
culty of converting them into gas, they 
have hitherto been very little use as 
motor fuel. Specially designed and spe- 
cially heated vaporizers are required in 
the utilization of kerosene and some 
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slight modifications in existing motors 
may prove to be necessary, but there 
is every reason to hope that successful 
kerosene .carburetors may soon be 
placed upon the market and that com- 
mercial cars, power boats, farm engines 
and stationary power motors may soon 
be largely operated upon this fuel. 
Probably the users of pleasure cars will 
be rather backward in adopting it. 

Long continued wastefulness in the 
use of gasoline has been an important 
influence in hastening the impending 
crisis, and means for checking this 
waste are, at last, being sought. At- 
tempts are being made to improve the 
economy of the existing type of motor, 
but no important results are, as yet, in 
sight. From the economic standpoint, 
the pleasure car and the speed launch 
have been and are the most prodigal as 
to waste of fuel; the commercial car, 
the farm motor and the power engine 
being far more economical in their 
performance and more productive of 
tangible benefits. 

It is to be expected that the increase 
in fuel cost will automatically restrict 
the use of pleasure cars and boats and 
so reduce consumption slightly to re- 
lieve the situation, but the economy of 
the pleasure car must be improved or 
the fuel shortage will the sooner become 
acute, 

Some present-day five-passenger cars 
consume a gallon of fuel for each six 
miles of travel, while others run twenty- 
four miles on each gallon. Cars of both 
classes can travel all roads as fast as 
the law allows. Cars of the former class 
are very large, heavy and luxurious, 
with immense reserves of power and ex- 
tremely smooth running motors. Those 
of the latter class are light, small and 
less luxurious, with small engines of 
less smoothness and flexibility. If the 
drain upon the fuel supply is to be les- 
sened so that there may be gasoline 
enough to “go around,” cars of the lat- 
ter type must generally be used in the 
future. Indeed, small cars with very 
small high-speed motors were long 
ago generally adopted in Europe, for 
economic reasons. At all events, there 
are strong indications that the “Age of 
Gasoline” has passed the thoughtless 
heyday of its youth and is about to set- 
tle down into its more conservative and 
calculating but perhaps more useful 
middle age. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 








PEBBLES 


Things seem to be settling down in 
America. Last week there was a powder 
explosion due to natural causes.—London 
Opinion. 


“How much is thim plums?’ 

“Ten cents a peck.” 

“Shure, pwhat do yez think I am, a 
burrd ?’—Lampoon. 


“T am out of work, sir, and———” 

“See here, my man, I gave you fifty 
cents last week.” 

“Well, sir, you've earned more since 
then, haven’t you?”—Puck. 

“My daughter,” said the father, “has al- 
Ways been accustomed to all the luxuries 
of wealth.” 
sam, VOCS,” replied the count, bristling up. 

Zat ees what I am.”—Christian Register. 














ich Woodwork Do You Prefer? 


Dark or light Mahogany, one of the various Oak tones, Silver Gray, 
Mission Green, Natural or 


White Enamel? 


Whatever your choice of decorative schemes 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


Supplies a thoroughly satisfactory base upon which the desired 
effect may be carried out. Moreover, the material may be had at 
moderate cost, due to an abundant supply. This feature combined 
with the wood’s beautiul figure, fine texture and adaptability make 
it a most desirable interior trim for pretentious homes or cozy -cot- 
tages. 


Homebuilders Book containing a complete description of the wood 
avd eight individual plans will be sent free on request to those seri- 
ously interested. Architects should ask for our manual. It is con- 
fined to facts of interest to the profession. White enamel and 
stained samples also free on request. Address Department I. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold 
by dealers. See that yours supplies it. He can. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
Little Rock, Ark. 



































Instructors in Colleges and High Schools 


of English, Public Speaking, Oral Composition, Rhetoric, Supplementary 
Reading, Civics, History and Economics should not miss reading an 
address called 


THE EDITOR AS SCHOOLMASTER 


which was delivered at the University of Kansas by Hamilton Holt, 
Editor of The Independent. A copy will be furnished free. Address 
Educational Department, 


THE INDEPENDENT 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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Hit Hard— 
and Hit Quick! 


It is the only safe way when dealing 
with the germs that cause disease. 


Dioxogen hits hard, and if you use it 
soon enough, it hits so well that germs 
never get a foothold to work harm. 


Dioxogen 


is a bulwark against infection; no home 
should be without it. 


OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 
10 Astor Place, New York 








Spectal a 4 Setvoduce you to the famous DURATEX Shirts 


and Furnis by mail. 3 Fine Duratex Dollar Shirts and 

Stylish Halfedoliar Silk Tie oan postpaid, fora limited time, 
on receipt of only $2. 65 with name and address of 5 friends. 

Soney back if not pleased. Fine white percaie with neat stripes 
of blue, black and lavender—one = each color, coat style, cuffs 
attached. Sizes 14to17. Guaran not to shrink or rip in 
six months or new shirts free. Order this special today and 
receive catalog. Highest bank references. 


Room 235, GOODELL & COMPANY, 158 East 34th St., New York 
Largest Mail Order Shirt House in the World 
Copyright, 1916, by Goodell & Company 


YOU CAN PREVENT § 4. c¢t*%y teat whe 


useit. Makes your 








CONSTIPATION | sieves: ets 
our body healthy— 

"BY USING ise font, streets. 
sic, pills, oils. Its 

Fruit Vicok pureqmoet ruitare 





body, 
Frctuaing’ baby. 3 
By Mail. 1 jar $1. 4 jars 50. juaranteed. 

STEWART FOOD CO., seo Security Bidg., Chicago 


Shakespeare's Portrait 


While our limited supply lasts we will mail 
in a tube suitable for framing an excellent re- 
production on heavy cameo paper of Leopold 
Flameng’s etching of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. Send six two-cent 
stamps to cover cost of wrapping and mailing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Dept., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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ENGLAND'S BIT 


England’s Effort, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, is not only a capable display of 
Great Britain’s physical might, but a 
revelation of the spirit behind it which 
had lain, not dead or decadent, but 
merely dormant. Mrs. Ward shows that 
somewhat of the spirit of France has 
descended upon the English people, and, 
tho less demonstrative, a united pa- 
triotism has been kindled among them. 

The deep inner conscience of England 
is, at last, becoming articulate. Two im- 
pressively significant examples of it 
come to hand in The Soldier Boy, by C. 
Lewis Hind, and Halt! Who’s There? 
by the author of “Aunt Sarah and the 
War.” Herein rise the voices of Eng- 
land’s great spiritual teachers, such as 
Wesley, Wilberforce and Manning. 
Herein glows that light of faith which 
the real England has never abandoned, 
never ceasing to burn brightly in Scot- 
land and Ireland, and for the main- 
tenance of which, as truth revealed it- 
self to separate minds, the land has 
time and again been scarred by con- 
flict. In these books are presented a 
unity of this spirit, a tolerance and 
sympathy one toward the other of dif- 
ferent classes and religious convictions, 
which assuredly indicate that England 
has awakened to other things than 
material gain. 


England’s Effort by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Scribner. $1. The Soldier Boy, by C. Lewis 
Hind, Halt! Who’s There? by the author 
of “Aunt Sarah and the War.” Putnam. Each 
75 cents. 


THREE POETS 


When Dr. Bailey leaves his fame as 
an agricultural expert, his experiment 
stations and his text-books behind him, 
and goes roaming the fields, he comes 
back to us with such essays as “The Holy 
Earth,” and such melodious, carefree 
words as fill Wind and Weather. He 
belongs to the older, may we say the 
more natural, school of poetry, but he 
can set down an instant’s impression 
as well as the reformers. 

A few quick years, some sense of range 
and gyve 

Some retrospect, some look ahead— 

Is it the normal state to be alive 

Or is it normal to be dead? 

Tramping along The Road to Every- 
where, Gienn Ward Dresbach sees 
things with the eyes of a poet and de- 
scribes them with graceful craftsman- 
ship. Now and again he can be whim- 
sical as in Fireflies. 

The fireflies are cynics small 
That tiny lanterns carry. 

To see if they can find at all 
An honest fairy. 

A young Hindu scholar, Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, studying at American uni- 
versities, has written Rajani, a book of 
“songs of the night.” The spirit and 
the music of his own language, Bengali, 
have overlapped the English meter. The 


work is thoroly Oriental in spirit and in 
that mystic air of being unfinished. 
The honey-colored moon 

Washed in silver ; 

The stars, luminous clusters of 

Grapes hung from invisible vines. 

Ah, were I a daring mariner, 

I would sail on the barge of the moon 
To the far island of God's mirth, 

Where they drink star-wine 

And dance to the music of the spheres. 


Wind and Weather, by L. H. Bailey. Scribner. 
$1. Road to Everywhere, by G. W. Dresbach. 
Badger. $1. Rajani, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
Elder. $1. 


THE TEACHER’S BOOK SHELF 


Once the teacher had a well defined 
task. He, or she, taught facts, such as 
are set down in text-books. Responsi- 
bility was rounded by examination pa- 
pers. Now there is nothing entering the 
life of a boy or girl, man or woman, 
that the teacher is not expected to in- 
fluence, and to that end books many 
and various come from the presses. 

The Teaching Staff, with Cleveland 
teachers as its text, raises searching 
questions as to length of service, ‘‘in- 
breeding,” training before and after 
appointment, marriage, salary. Plum- 
bers, in Cleveland, by the way, average 
$1219, then come in due course brick- 
layers, policemen, plasterers, firemen, 
painters, carpenters, molders, machinists, 
before teachers, who average $791. 
The teacher in relation to the powers 
that be is dealt with in Public School 
Administration. A future volume will 
consider teacher and principal. This 
treats of Superintendent and School 
Board, giving more space to city prob- 
lems than to those of state, county or 
village. 

The Reorganization of Our Schools 
is a somewhat technical statement of 
a scheme for radical changes in our 
system. Dr. Sanders writes from experi- 
ence in Germany and in the United 
States, of the east, but mainly of the 
more radical west. An _ interesting 
handbook of that significant experiment 
in democratic education, The Gary 
School, by Mr. Bourne, contains refer- 
ences to former articles on the subject, 
and a discussion of the leading prin- 
ciples, the actual operation the com- 
parative cost, etc. Principal Morgan, 
of Edinburgh, considers the relation of 
Education and Social Progress as they 
appear in Scotland, and brings out 
the same points that concern this side 
of the water: pre-trade training, de- 
fectives, wider use of the school plant, 
public health. The History of Educa- 
tion in Virginia, by C. J. Heatwole, is 
a full account of the growth of the 
whole system from the grammar school, 
with the grave two-race problem, to 
the technical and teachers’ schools and 
State University. J. H. Baker’s Amer- 
ican University Progress, dealing main- 
ly with possible improvements in our 
colleges, considers also the reorganiza- 
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tion of the entire school course. Econ- 
omy of time is a main object in changes 
proposed, responsibility to social serv- 
ice and efficiency is studied, and in the 
appendix are the latest results of ex- 
tended inquiries into issues vital to 
the schools today. 

“First catch your child” is the theme 
of Child Accounting in Public Schools, 
where, again with Cleveland for ex- 
ample, the need and the methods for 
keeping an accurate census are ex- 
plained. What the children are when 
you get them is told in The School and 
the Immigrant, by Dr. Miller, of Ober- 
lin. He writes briefly and well of some 
fifteen race groups, and of our part in 
helping to preserve the languages and 
national characteristics of these new 
comers. 

Dr. W. H. Dooley argues that our 
army of Ne’er-do-Wells is mainly re- 
cruited from the ranks of children 
whose needs the school fails to under- 
stand and meet. His remedy is largely 
the increase of part time and continua- 
tion schools. The Measurement of In- 
telligence, by L. M. Terman, is a re- 
vision and extension of the Binet- 
Simon scale and is invaluable for 
teachers and those having to do with 
sub-normal or unusually gifted chil- 
dren, and with vocational guidance. The 
instructions for tests are for each. year 
up to fourteen, with those for “aver- 
age” and “superior” adults. 

What to teach and how to teach it 
are questions that call for endless ad- 
vice. Somewhat after Samuel Smiles’s 
sturdy common sense is Reaching the 
Children, by H. C. Krebs, with its sug- 
gestions as to self-government, false 
ideals, etc. “‘Every teacher faces the 
danger of having her work turn 
gradually into a lifeless routine,” say 
the editors of How to Teach the Funda- 
mental Subjects. They account the 
best safeguards an inspiring super- 
visor (not to be had for the need) and, 
which is more practical, knowledge of 
methods used _ elsewhere. English, 
Mathematics, Geography, History and 
Civics are the studies considered. Dr. 
Freeman’s Psychology of the Common 
Branches is a most important study of 
what is known of the psychology of 
learning to read, write, spell, calculate. 
Further chapters deal with studying 
the sciences, history and the arts. The 
Socialized Recitation tells how one 
school has vitalized the routine work in 
elementary subjects. The issue still 
lives between Froebel as priest and 
Froebel as prophet. Dr. Kilpatrick has 
effectively related for the general edu- 
cator Froebel’s Kindergarten Princi- 
ples as they have significance to our 
present needs. The Playground Book 
gives singing games, folk dances and 
many suggestions for simple school 
athletics. 

Health as an integral part of educa- 
tion and the ten types of work needed 
to effect this are set forth in Dr. 
Ayres’s Health Work in the Public 
Schools. He advises that matters of 
school health should be under the school 
authorities. Dr. Bigelow’s Sex Educa- 
tion is the most satisfactory text that 
has appeared in this field. It is very 














Our Kitchen 


Is Equipped With Guns 


_Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are made for you with this unique 
equipment. : 

These bubble-like grains, thin, fragile and flaky, are actually shot from 
guns. And a hundred million steam explosions have occurred in every 


Prof. Anderson’s Way 


Puffed Grains were invented by a famous food expert—Prof. A. P. 
Anderson. This process was invented to break up the food cells, and make 
every atom of the whole grain feed. 

So he seals the grains in guns. Then applies an hour of fearful heat. 
The moisture in the grain—inside of each food cell—is thus changed to steam. 

The guns are then shot, and the steam explodes. Each food cell is 
blasted. The result is the grains as you see them—airy, toasted bubbles— 
eight times normal size. 


_ And the result is that taste—like toasted nuts—which millions of folks 
enjoy daily. 


Puffed Wheat “= 12c 
Puffed Rice wv 15¢ 


| Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


























Scientific Dainti 
Puffed Wheat means whole wheat made wholly digestible. So with 
Puffed Rice. Digestion is made complete and easy. Not an element is lost. 
You regard them as food confections. You like them with sugar and 
cream. You mix them with fruit, use them in candy, scatter them over ice 
cream. You float them in bowls of milk or cream, because they are fasci- 

nating. 

_ But the best fact is that every food cell feeds. 

will recommend them to you. 


There are so many uses for such foods as these that you should keep 
all three Puffed Grains on hand. 


avery scientific man 
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Write for 


Subway Express 


Schiele =f tl-t- limi! 


The Highest Choice 


ix not let it be merely a question of initial cost 
when you make your choice of pianos. The 
matchless music of the Steinway has lifted it above 
the “price” atmosphere for all time. 


It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. But 
no one who owns a Steinway has ever a shadow 
of regret for the price paid. 
than the cost of other pianos, and the Steinway 
carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee 
of a satisfaction beyond all price. 


For more than three-score years it has been the 
ideal of the greatest music masters of their day. 
So the Steinway must command your respectful 
attention before your choice is made. 


illustrated literature 


STEIN WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
Station at 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 

ROMEIKE, INC. 106-110 Seventh Aye., New York City 














P ATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
o-  . page, 1916 Edition Pat- 
George P. Kimmel, 222 a oan, Washington, D.C. 
I, 
jes Certifieates of Deposit elso for savi 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 


There Is a Big Job Open As 


ACCOUNTANT 


Big salaries are paid. Modern business methods 

demand the skill of the > tate ed The 

is new. Men are n . You can get the training you need 

right in your h: by men highin ee 
r- our free book and find out 

Write Today >: about the oppertgnitics that await 

you. _ No obligations. Write today. The book is free. 











For 36 yy we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thoroug 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 710 
investors, 


















comprehensive, goes beyond most such 
books in having a clear biological 
foundation, and is_ sufficiently con- 
servative, and at times vague, to avoid 
offense. 

Dr. Klapper’s Teaching of English 
carefully outlines a plan of oral and 
written work in English composition 
and grammar for both elementary and 
grammar grades. Many illustrations of 
the pupils’ exercizes show the aim and 
possibilities of the method. In the hands 
of a wideawake teacher results should 
be obtained equal to the best given in 
the book. This year brings the second 
edition of Miss Bolenius’ well known 
book on the Teaching of Oral English 
in the high school. With her charac- 
teristic enthusiasm she describes her 
methods of obtaining from the pupils 
correct posture, good voice and clear 
enunciation with talk of value and in- 
terest. She applies the methods to the 
study of ancient history, not commonly 
a lively topic, but made intensely alive 
by her handling. Her book is worth 
the study of history as well as English 
teachers. 


The Teaching Staff, by D. A. Jessup, Cleve- 
land Foundation. 25 cents. Public School 
Administration, by E. P. Cubberly. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $1.75. The Reorganization of 
Our Schools, by F. W. Sanders. Palmer, $1. 
The Gary Schools, by R. S. Bourne. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.15. Education and Social Progress, 
by Alexander Morgan. Longmans, Green. 
$1.20. History of Education in Virginia, by 
Cc. J. Heatwole. Macmillan. $1.25. American 
University Progress, by J. H. Baker. Long- 
mans, Green. $1. Child Accounting in the 
Public Schools, by L. P. Ayres. The School 
and the Immigrant, by H. A. Miller, Cleve- 
land Foundation. 25 cents each. Education 
of the Ne’er-do-Wells, by W. H. Dooley. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 60 cents. Measurement of 
Intelligence, by L. M. Terman. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.50. How to Teach the Funda- 
mental Subjects, by Kendall and Mirick. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. Psychology of the 
Common Branches, by . N. Freeman. 
Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. The Socialized 
Recitation by W. Whitney. Barnes, 54 cents. 
Froebel’s Kindergarten Principles, by W. H. 
Kilpatrick. .Macmillan, 90 cents. The Play- 
ground Book, by H. Sperling. Barnes, $1.80. 
Health Work in the Public Schools, by L. P. 
and M. Ayres. Cleveland Foundation. 25 cents. 
Sex Education; by M. S. Bigelow. Macmillan. 
$1.25. Teaching of English, by P. Klapper. 
Appleton. $1.25. Oral English, by E. M. 
Bolenius. Lippincott. $1. 





FOR AMERICANS 











A full discussion of the truly brave doc- 
trine of non-resistance versus force is to be 
had in John Haynes Holmes’s New Wars 
for Old. (Dodd, Mead, $1.50.) 


We wish every one, whether advocate or 
opponent of military preparation, might 
read Norman Angell’s essay, Dangers of 
Half Preparedness. It is a plea for a defin- 
ite foreign policy, publicity in foreign rela- 
tions, justice and common sense in dealings 
with other nations. (Putnam, 50 cents.) 


The Case for the Filipinos, by Maximo 
M. Kalaw, is an argument for the com- 
plete independence of the Islands; claiming 
that the Filipinos are quite as fit for self- 
government as the Cubans, whom we per- 
mitted to form a republic of their own, 
and quoting numerous American writers 
and speakers to substantiate the claim. 
(Century, $1.50.) 

The Heritage of Tyre, by W. B. Meloney, 
ably discusses our shipping problem. The 
causes of our present condition are ana- 
lysed. The remedies proposed are the repeal 
of the recent seaman’s act; the creation 
of a marine board such as governs the 
British merchant marine; the encourage- 
ment of investment in American ships. 
(Macmillan, 50 cents.) 


“Preparation [for defense?] will tend to 
make the struggle as brief as possible, and 
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reduce the cost in life and treasure to the 
lowest possible limit. Our people have never 
entered into war with any of these assur- 
ances,” says General Wood, probably as 
sound a writer as any, in his abstract of 
Our Military History. Our quotation is an 
abstract of his abstract. (Chicago: Reilly 
and Britton, $1.) 


Their True Faith and Allegiance is a 
serious study of the attitude of our Ger- 
man citizens. The spirited introduction is 
by Owen Wister. Gustavus Ohlinger con- 
siders not only the recent incidents of the 
pro-German propaganda, but the general 
influence of the German paper, the Ger- 
man professor and the emphasis on the 
German language in the public schools. 
(Macmillan, 50 cents.) 





THEOLOGY AND 
RELIGION 











Prof. Walter M. Patton, of Carlton Col- 
lege, has written a fine introduction and 
expository commentary to Jsrael’s Account 
of the Beginnings contained in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis. The notes are 
scholarly and show critical acumen and 
wide reading. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, $1.) 

In Foundations of Christian Belief Prof. 
Francis L. Strickland sets forth a well rea- 
soned view of fundamental Christian truth. 
These studies in the philosophy of religion 
are based upon modern science and broad 
philosophical knowledge, but his exposition 
is clear and readable. (Abingdon Press, 
$1.50.) 

What Happens After Death? is a sym- 
posium by a score or more writers, mostly 
English, who discuss immortality from 
angles as different as those indicated by 
the names of A. C. Dickson, Max Nordau 
and Annie Besant. The Great War has 
already brought this theme into greater 
religious prominence. (Funk & Wagnalls, 
75 cents.) 

The Higher Individualism, by Prof. 
Edward S. Ames, a volume of sermons de- 
livered in Appleton Chapel, Harvard, is 
characterized by clear thinking, moral 
fervor, and high ideals of social service. 
Philosophical and religious knowledge, and 
insight into character are brought to bear 
effectively on each subject. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $1.10.) 

Prof. John Wright Buckham’s Mysticism 
and Modern Life is a fine résumé of the 
essence and forms of mysticism, its value 
and contribution to religion. He regards 
the mystic element as a normal and healthy 
part of every rich and full religious experi- 
ence. Its danger lies in excess, isolation, 
ocecultism and anti-social tendencies. (Ab- 
ingdon Press, $1.) 

In Poverty the Challenge to the Church, 
John S. Penman contends that poverty is 
less the result of individual failure than 
of economic and social maladjustments. It 
is a part of the mission of the Church to 
dispel the ignorance that makes present 
conditions possible, and to relate the ethics 
of Jesus to economic and industrial prob- 
lems. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, $1.) 

The “Profane Baccalaureate” entitled 
The Pillar of Fire, by Seymour Deming, is 
addrest to the youth of our land who are 
just leaving the college portals. It is sure- 
ly aflame with enthusiasm for a new social 
order, but there is evident more of the heat 
of anger with present institutions than 
light for guidance into the Land of Prom- 
ise. Yet it is a book well worth reading. 
(Boston: Small, Maynard, $1.) 

In the faith that certain Persistent Pub- 
lic Problems are only relatively persistent, 
Arthur O. Taylor gathers the views of 
twenty prominent sociologists and econ- 
omists, on poverty and social righteous- 
ness, emphasizing “what is feasible in so- 
cialism” and also harmonizes with applied 
Christianity. Aside from any prejudices as 
to the solution of these problems here is a 
useful compilation of important papers. 
(Boston, Scientific Standard Service, $2. 














MAZDA 


“Not thename of a thing, but th® mark of a service’’ 


MAZDA Service —a systematic 
research for making good lamps 
better 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers, Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 

rogress and developments in the art of incandescent 
Co manufacturing and to distribute this information to 
the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 
Service is centered in the Research Laboratories otf the 
General Electric Company at Sch d 








ly- 
The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 
assurance of quality. This trademark is the property 
of the General Electric Company. 





RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
6) GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS | A High School 


s A 

Four years’ high school work can 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AGENCY , 
BERMUDA 8 day tour inclusive expenses........ $42.50 at Hom be thoroughly covered in half the 
HALIFAX, N. 8. round trip cruise, 12 days in- 
8T. JOHN’S, N. F. § clusive expenses............ $60.00 


66 Broadway, New York City. . ¢ 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Inquire at any American Express Office. p24s6Drexel Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 








ICKETS AND TOUR! 


time by our simple method of 

home instruction. Prepared by 
members of the faculties of leading universities and academies 
—meets all college entrance requirements. Credits accepted 
from many high schools. Write the Ameriean School, one of 
the world’s largest educational instituti for 
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More than soap 


Do you realize that soap 
can be more than soap? 
Ordinary soap is simply a 
cleanser. Resinol Soap 
cleanses as perfectly as any 
—better than most. But, 
besides, it contains just 
enough of the gentle, sooth- 
ing Resinol medication to 
relieve clogged, irritated 
pores and to give nature 
the chance she needs to 
make the complexion clear 
and healthy. Resinol Soap 
is the fine adjustment be- 
tween a cleanser and a 

- healer. 

Yet, with all this, Resinol 
Soap costs but twenty-five 
cents a cake—little enough 
when compared with what 
is often charged for other 
choice soaps, but sufficient 
to insure the utmost refine- 
ment of manufacture, the 
utmost satisfaction in use. 
Sold by all dealers in toilet 
goods. For trial cake, free, 


write to Dept. 27-E, Resinol, 
Baltimore, Md. 

















Horsford’s Cold Weather Plants 


are not injured by severe winters. His fall 
and spring lists offer about a thousand kinds 
of shrubs, trees, vines, bulbs, wild flowers, 
hardy ferns, orchids, fruits, stock, &c., which 
you ought to know about. Ask for catalogue A. 


F, H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. 











Save Your Steps 


Makes housework casier The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitin onetrip. Useful in kitch- 
en, dining room, porch, Lastrous perma- 
nent finish, Two heavy oval trays, 





double capacity. 
Ey $10 in Black $12 in White 
Express prepaid. Booklet free 


NG wicci Tray Co., 439 W. Gist Pl., Chicago 

















INDEPENDENT 
OPINIONS 




















The fact that there are two sides 
to every question makes much less 
trouble in the world than the additional 
fact that there is generally a third, 
a fourth, an nth side, too. These factors 
upset even the logical mind, and the 
“forgotten alternative” has risen up to 
confound many a pair of methodical 
debaters who thought they had a ques- 
tion comfortably in hand. 

So we are again taken to task by 
some of our readers for not giving all 
the political parties a place in our own 
series of articles on Both Sides of the 
Campaign. 

But in every presidential campaign 
of the last twenty years The Inde- 
pendent has published a direct state- 
ment from each of the candidates of 
the little and big parties, and we can 
promise our readers that we shall be 
just as catholic this time as we are 
in the habit of being. And, to be sure, 
we have given space often to the special 
causes in which our correspondents are 
interested. 


Please do not make the blunder of as- 
suming that “Both Sides” includes all 
sides. There are some of the opinion that 
the two sides of American politics are the 
conservative side and the progressive side. 
“Both Sides,” as quoted by you, are con- 
servative, and the real progressive voter 
must find some other political organiza- 
tion to represent him. I am one of the 
progressives that does not consider pro- 
gressive enough a national political party 
that straddles woman suffrage and stran- 
gles prohibition in its platform; that de- 
clares suffrage for black men a proper mat- 
ter for federal enactment but franchise 
for women a subject upon which the nation 
should not speak, only the states; that 
cooly if not cowardly passes by, as irrela- 
tive to a great campaign, the great moving 
militant question of national prohibition. 

As a forward looking man I propose to 
support in this fight ex-Gov. J. Frank 
Hanly, of Indiana, not only for the 
straightforward position of his party on 
the above mentioned issues but for the 
clear cut, progressive principles announced 
in its platform. I am not alone in this 
position. I should be pleased if The Inde- 
pendent should make some arrangement to 
give a hearing to the progressive side of 
American politics as well as the conserva- 
tive. C. C, FRENCH 


Monmouth, Illinois 


After one of the greatest dodging con- 
tests known to history in the making of 
platforms, and the effective muzzling of the 
leading men, the two old parties have 
gone before the country with not a word 
to say about the prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating liquors as 
2 beverage. A few years ago that would 
have been thought nothing of, but in this 
day of progress, when state after state is 
wheeling into the prohibition column, to 
be silent on that question is nothing less 
than abject cowardice, not to use a strong- 
er word that is perfectly applicable. 

Are you not going to have anything to 
say about this “side” of this campaign? 

Mendon, Ohio O. F. GEIGER 








It was no part of our plan to let Presi- 
dent Schurman and Mr. Hapgood do 
all the talking for both—or all—sides, 


and we are glad to open the platform 
for an assortment of pre-election opin- 
ions. Mr. Leavitt, a lawyer of New 
York, challenges Mr. Hughes on a 
point which is likely to be the center 
of much campaign talk; in an open 
letter to the candidate from which we 
quote in part: 


The Independent, in a column headed 
“Remarkable Remarks,” in its issue of 
July 17, on page 77, attributes to you the 
truly remarkable remark that promptness 
and decision on the part of the administra- 
tion would have prevented the “Lusitania” 
tragedy. 

The pith of the deliverance in question 
lies in the use of the word “would.” A re- 
mark as to what “might” have been, 
would have been remarkable only for ban- 
ality. To affirm that “if the administra- 
tion had acted promptly with decision” the 
murder of our countrymen “would have 
been prevented,” is to make a charge so 
serious that, if true, it should be backed 
up by a bill of particulars; and if untrue, 
should be withdrawn. 

Hence a question which a candidate 
who is seeking to persuade the American 
people to swap horses while crossing a 
stream must answer: 

What is the specific act of promptness 
and decision which President Wilson could 
have done, which, if done, would have pre- 
vented the “Lusitania” tragedy? 

JoHN Brooks LEAVITT 








We are children for being too kind 
and too unkind to Colonel Roosevelt. 
George Bond, of McAlister, New Mex- 
ico, writes that 


It looks as tho he wanted to deliver the 
Progressives into the hands of those very 
fellows whom he so roundly denounced 
four years ago. The Republican party is 
dominated by the same men today as four 
years ago. If it was the part of a big man 
to create a new party four years ago in 
order to rid himself of such men and 
measures, how is it the part of a big man 
today to support the same men and meas- 
ures and at the same time to destroy politi- 
cally the usefulness of so many who so 
faithfully trusted him to lead them out of 
political unholiness into political right: 
eousness ? 

But from Kailua, Hawaii, Dr. E. S. 
Goodhue complains that we have not 
been just, kind, or consistent in dealing 
with him: 

The politicians were the whole thing at 
the Republican National Convention, as 
everybody knows. as well as at the Pro- 
gressive Convention. 

The latter should never have convened 
as an organization. 

For the people as a mass were and are 
for Colonel Roosevelt, altho in view of 
later developments I have no doubt they 


will support Mr. Hughes. It is the only 
thing to do. 








A clergyman of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, who remembers’. Beecher’s 
editorials, thinks that we have fallen 
from grace in saying certain good words 
about the Republican candidate. 

The Independent favored the Republican 
party in its early history. It was then the 
party of progress and humanity. It has 
greatly fallen in the last years. Today it 
stands preéminently for graft. It is the 
party of special privilege. It believes in 
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the taxation of all the people for the 
benefit of the few. Its record of 
the past thirty or more years proves this. 
It is the party of industrial corporations. 
It has become as a consequence utterly 
corrupt. Roosevelt and other men broke 
with it for these reasons. They wished to 
reform it—but it cannot be reformed—no 
matter how honest or just a man heads 
the ticket. 

Roosevelt advocated, indeed, elected 
Taft. He had faith in him—an honest man 
—but “the interests’ were too strong for 
Taft, they controlled him. This was the 
cause of Roosevelt’s break with Taft. It 
is the same today. Roosevelt is making the 
same mistake: He now favors Hughes—a 
good man—so was Taft. But “the inter- 
ests” will be too strong for him, as they 
were for Taft. It is still the party of graft, 
it has not changed. Why should it? It is 
the party of the corporations. They simply 
wish to get into power again, and “do” 
the people further. 

Publish my letter four years hence. I 
know the rottenness of this whole business 
and I am sorry if The Independent will 
not live up to its earlier traditions. 

I am not a Democrat but I shall vote 
for Wilson. M. ANGELO DOUGHERTY 

We do not believe that either party 
has a monopoly on democracy, or that 
Mr. Hughes is one whit more likely to 
become the tool of predatory wealth 
than President Wilson; nor do we find 
ourselves particularly at home with the 
political bedfellows ascribed to us by 
a correspondent who wants us to stop 
his paper till after election: 

“T. R.,” Penrose, Smoot, “The Inter- 
ests,” the Hyphenated Americans, the 
Kaiser, the Mexicans, the Turk unspeak- 
able, up to his eyes in the blood of a mil- 
lion Armenian martyrs—all are found 
standing on one platform, which platform, 
when boil ed down, comes out in four 
words: “Anything to beat Wilson.” And 
The Independent has taken its place 
among them H. McKown 

Gerrardstown, West Virginia 








There is one good reason for voting 
for President Wilson. If you believe he 
has made good, and that his party is 
right, you will not vote to swap horses. 
Here is a reader who is enthusiastic in 
that belief. But the idea that a republic 
must be “grateful” is not the best 
premise for an election decision. There 
is no reason for reélecting a “good 
president” if there is a better one avail- 
able: 

Your hobby is efficiency, yet you do not 
support the most efficient President we 
have ever had. You do not favo~ imperial 
forms of government, yet you advise de- 
feating for reélection the greatest advo- 
cate of a democratic form of government 
we have ever had. Nothing would so dis- 
credit us, and strengthen the belief in the 
divine right of kings to rule, as the defeat 
of Woodrow Wilson this fall. You would 
prove that republics are ungrateful. 

Almont, Michigan C. K. Fartey 








In our department of “Remarkable 
Remarks” we quoted Dr. Washington 
Gladden the other day as saying that 
“Each nation must have its own God; 
religion is a purely ethnical affair.” This 
turns out to be one of the cases where 
the quotation is correct, but, being 
taken out of its context, makes a good 
doctor say exactly what he didn’t in- 
tend to say. Dr. Gladden writes us: “It 
is true that these words are taken from 
my book, ‘The Forks of the Road’; they 
are quoted from my resumé of ‘the 
theology of eS, which I am at- 
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Step into this picture 


—wherever you are, the same 
content and the same refresh- 
ment are yours for the asking in 
a cool, delicious glass of 


Demand the genuine by full name— 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for free booklet— 
“The Romance of Coca-Cola” 
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Learn to Speak in Public 


Write at once for ‘all details of our home course in BBoctive 
Public limited offer — open means 
— can learn to speak before any podléace, pi pub! 4 


Public 5; sell more more fonds, earn more money. ri ‘of Lew 
Speaking Dept. S955 taannattan Bids. Chloe 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 

JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foun- 
dry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. Write for 
illustrated booklet. Free. 








Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium — Play Grounds. Re-opens 
Sept. 25. B. H. Campsett, Headmaster. 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 Riverside. 





The Original 
Malted Milk 


NOURISHING 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIBLE 





The powder dissolves in “ain, Needs no -eniiien-ilees it on head. 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 


The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc, 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 
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| Majestic | 


Coal Chute 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, protects your walk, 
flowers, lawn and shrubs. A glass door serves as a window, giving splendid — 
light to the basement. It locks from the inside and is burglar-proof. It is 
extra durable, has a heavy steel body—semi-steel door frame and boiler plate 
hopper. Every home should have one. ; 

4 ibi: lajestic Coal Chute and other 
Write for F ree Book Majeotte wor bo Garbage Receivers, Milk 
and Package Receivers, all-metal Basement Windows, Rubbish Burners, Street 
and Park Refuse Cans, Metal Plant Boxes, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air fur- 
naces, etc, 
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The Majestic Co., 652 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
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FILMS DEVELOPED GEN EALOGY 


10 Cents Per Roll, All Sizes. We give you the best results pos- | GENEALOGY, send for our Catalogue 113, 
sible. Two negatives printed without charge as samples of our work. | OVe€T 2000 titles. 


Weare film specialists nt i eo work and supplies is our sole GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 





business. & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. Boston, Mass. 


CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES 


BIBLICAL GROUP 383432 Bikes ETHICAL GROUP 


WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 
EDITED BY ERNEST DeWITT BURTON, SHAILER MATHEWS, THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, PUBLISHERS 




















Chicago, Illinois 
To Ministers, Superintendents, Teachers: 

Workers in religious education this autumn more 
than ever before are thinking about their teaching in 
terms of CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES. Pastors and 
superintendents are noting strong courses for their Sun- 
day Schools; principals and day-school teachers are find- 
ing courses they have long sought for their classes. 
Now is the time to examine, to discuss, and to decide 
definitely what you will teach this year. 


Only a few of the main courses of study in this 
notable series are indicated below, but some of these will 
surely interest you. Will you not tear off this blank and 
check those items that concern you, asking us thereby 
to send them to you, either with bill or for examination 
with the privilege of return or payment? Do this now so 
that you can have ample time to make your plans for 
realizing the best in your educational ideal in the 
coming months. 





The University of Chicago Press,  —s_ 
Chicago, Illinois, 
GENTLEMEN : F 
I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-School work. I have noted 
this page in The Independent. I wish to know more about the items checked below and 
shall be glad to have the courses sent me as indicated: 


‘Wo kom. Kindergarten and Grammar Crades 


The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 3-6) 
| || }Child Religion (ages 6-9) 
{_\|_|Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10) 
{| )Life of Jesus (ages 10-11) 
CI ) Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12) 
{ || ]Old Testament Story (ages 12-13) 
{ \{|_)Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14) 
{ \{ Studies in Mark (ages 13-14) 
OO Studies in First Samuel (ages 13-14) 


“hil feam, High-School and Adult Classes 
OO Problems of Boyhood (for boys) 
(1 Lives Worth Living (for girls) 
]L] Life of Christ 
{_\{_] The Hebrew Prophets 
(JU) The Apostolic Age 
(jj Christian Faith for Men of Today 
oo Social _ Duties From the Christian 

Point of View 

CIC) Religious Education in the Family 
CL) The Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life 


(Superintendent, Pastor, Teacher) 
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tacking. They are imputed to me with 
the same justice as the statement that 
‘there is no God’ is imputed to the 
Bible.” We ought to discharge ourselves 
for this blunder, but that being some- 
what impossible, we offer our humble 
apologies to Dr. Gladden and promise 
to be more careful in the future. 








The chief advantage of the electoral 
college seems to be that it affords a 
double chance for figuring out what 
might have been: 


I cannot agree with Mr. Slosson’s state- 
ment in “A Number of Things” in relation 
to the Buchanan-Fremont-Fillmore cam- 
paign that “if there had not been a third 
party in the field ... Fremont might have 
been elected -”’ While it is true that 
the sum of the popular vote cast for Fre- 
mont and for Fillmore exceeded that for 
Buchanan, yet the returns show that even 
if every vote that was cast for Fillmore 
had been cast for Fremont, Buchanan 
would still have been elected. In such a 
case, Only three states whose electoral votes 
were given to Buchanan would have been 
changed to Fremont—New Jersey with 7 
electoral votes, Wisconsin with 11, and 
California with 4, a total of 22. At the 
election of 1856, the electoral vote was as 
follows: Buchanan, 174; Fremont, 114, 
and Fillmore, 8. Adding to Fremont’s total 
the 22 votes mentioned above and the 8 
votes of Maryland which were cast for 
Fillmore, the total electoral vote of Fre- 
mont would have been increased to 144. 
Buchanan’s electoral vote would have been 
reduced to 152, but that would have been 
enough to elect him President over Fre- 
mont. This calculation is on the assumption 
that every Fillmore vote would have been 
cast for Fremont, while as a matter of 
fact, some of the Fillmore votes would have 
gone to Buchanan if Fillmore had not been 
a candidate. 

WILLIAM REDFIELD PoRTER 


Spring Lane, Englewood, New Jersey 








Will you kindly answer the following 
questions in The Independent: 

(1) If the Allies are victorious, what 
disposition will be made of the German 
ships now interned in American ports? 

(2) What benefit, if any, does the 
United States get by allowing these ships 
to remain in port? C. G. M. 

Long Beach, California 

1. That would depend upon the terms 
of peace. If the victorious Allies did 
not claim the ships as prizes of war 
they would remain as now the property 
of the German steamship companies. 

2. None. 

The German merchant ships are not 
“interned” by our government. They 
are free to leave the harbor at any 
time, but if they did they would be 
promptly captured by the British 
cruisers waiting outside for that pur- 
pose. 








Now that The Independent is being 
used as a textbook in the schools, its 
articles are subjected to class criticism 
as they have been to individual criti- 
cism. It is, we believe, quite as good a 
drill in argumentation for English stu- 
dents to criticize an article by Sydney 
Brooks on whether we should go to 
war as for them to criticize the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes on the foreign 
policy of Athens or Burke’s arraign- 
ment of Warren Hastings. 

You have an article by Sydney Brooks 
entitled “The United States Must Fight.” 
After a thoro consideration of this article 
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the Senior English Class of the Wenatchie 
High School wishes to express its opinion 
of the article in a contribution to the “In- 
dependent Opinions” of your magazine. 
The author says we must fight with Ger- 


many. We admit Germany’s inhuman and | 


illegal submarine warfare, but we also be- 
lieve that Great Britain has treated us un- 
justly in her seizure and search of our 
ships and mails. 

He states that the United States could 
shorten the war and bring on permanent 
peace by entering the war. This seems un- 
sound for we are in no position to send an 
army to Europe and our supplies are now 
going to the support of the Allies. Would 
the United States in the war make the 
world any surer of a permanent peace? 

We are a democratic nation and advo- 
cates of peace, but if we enter the war 
against Germany we must ally ourselves 
with Russia, and are the forces of Russia 
any more democratic than those of Ger- 
many? 

The class believes the article to have 
been written from an unneutral standpoint, 
and with the purpose of influencing Ameri- 
can minds against Germany. 

We would have this nation stand for 
peace, humanity and democracy. But we 
can better do this by remaining honorably 
aloof from this war and lending a helping 
hand in the end. 

In pursuing this course we would not 
allow our national rights or honor to be 
trampled on. We support President Wilson 
in his stand on the submarine question, and 
would have Germany acquiesce in our de- 
mands or sever diplomatic relations. 

FRED DEAN 

Wenatchie, Wisconsin 








Why read after thirty? Mr. Robert C, 
Holliday, in your issue of June 12, tells us 
as a result of ceasing to read we suffer a 
hardening of the intellectual arteries. I am 
not sure that he is right. I have been an 
omniverous reader. Several books a week 
was my average for years. Now I read 
magazines, as deplored by Mr. Holliday, 
and perhaps skim thru a book or two a 
month, and I protest that my intellectual 
vigor instead of waning is increasing im- 
mensely. May I offer a suggestion for keep- 
ing the “intellectual clock” moving? In- 
stead of reading a thousand books between 
the ages of thirty and seventy, let any one 
try writing just one, not for publication, 
but merely as a preventative of mental ossi- 
fication, and by the time he has written 
a chapter or two he will probably find that 
his brain cells have been in need of exercize 
which they could never have received from 
reading. 

In the “Composite Educational Auto- 
biography of Independent Readers,” in the 
same issue, I noted the fact that the power 
to absorb knowledge seemed the most use- 
ful thing obtained from schooling and that 
initiative was learned only after leaving 
school. From thought to action is a natural 
sequence, so if after thirty one finds his 
interest in books diminishing, and his con- 
cern in the doings of the world as set forth 
in newspapers and magazines increasing, 
if he has found his place in the social 
mechanism and is intent on filling that 
place creditably, it is a sign of progression. 
Let him rejoice and instead of trying to 
learn to read again, let him grow along the 
line of his own individuality. 

Liry M. LEAMAN 

Ogden, Utah 








In Memphis a colored man was on trial 
for felony. The judge asked him if he de- 
sired the appointment of a lawyer to de- 
fend him. “No, sah,” said Sambo, “I’se 
gwine to throw myse’f on de ignorance ob 
de cou’t.”—Puck. 


Absolute knowledge have I none; 

But my aunt’s charwoman’s sister’s son 
Heard a policeman, on his beat, 

Say to a housemaid in Downing Street 
That he has a son, who has a friend 

Who knows when the war is going to end. 


—The Near East. 








New and Forthcoming Novels 








H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 


A story of profound interest and appeal in which Mr. Wells gives 
us a most vivid picture of the real effects of the war in the hearts and 
minds of the English people—in particular its far-reaching effect upon 
the lives of Mr. Britling and his family. 


Published September 20. $1.50 








THE GREEN ALLEYS 


Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel 
Another brilliant story by Mr. 
Phillpotts having for its back- 
ground the Kentish hop fields. 
Like “Old Delabole,” it is 
a fresh demonstration of Mr. 
Phillpotts’ unique place in 
modern literature. 

Published September 7. $1.50 


MULTITUDE AND 
SOLITUDE 
John Masefield’s Novel 
A fascinating story of adven- 
ture from which the reader 
will derive the same sort of 
pleasure as he does from a 
Masefield ballad. 
Ready October 25. 


CHANGING WINDS 

St. John Ervine’s New Novel 
As admirable in its character 
drawing and in theme as Mr. 
Ervine’s recent and highly 
successful stories, “Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s Man” and “Alice and 
A Family.” 

Ready in October. 


THE SECRET TRAILS 

Charles G. D. Roberts’ New Book 
Fascinating stories of animal 
life and the great out-of-doors 
by one whose work in this 
field has won for him interna- 
tional recognition. 

Ready in October. 





THE TURTLES OF TASMAN 


Jack London’s New Book 

A collection of the best new 

stories by Mr. London, con- 

taining tales of adventure, of 

character, of unusual experi- 

ences in unusual places. 
Ready September. $1.25 


THE HUNGRY STONES; 
and Other Stories 


Rabindranath Tagore’s New Bock 
Mr. Tagore’s short stories in 
his own translations and illus- 
trated by native Indian artists. 
None of the material in this 
volume has ever appeared be- 
fore in English. 

Ready in October. 


GOLD MUST BE TRIED BY 
FIRE 


Richard A. Maher’s New Novel 
As brimful of action and char- 
acter as Mr. Maher’s recent 
novel, “The Shepherd of the 
North,” which was considered 
by many as one of the most in- 
teresting stories of the season. 
Ready in October. 


PILOT 


H. Plunkett Green’s New Novel 
“Pilot” is a roguish and cun- 
ning dog who is an inveterate 
poacher and has a distinct 
sense of humor—about him 
Mr. Green has woven a thor- 
oughly enjoyable story. 
Ready in October. 








George Moore's New Novel 


THE BROOK KERITH 


“The Brook Kerith” tells in a most striking way a new story of 


the life of Jesus 


. The narrative, embodying a most revolu- 


tionary interpretation of the founder of Christianity, is carried 
through in George Moore’s well-known manner, with a great deal of 
realistic detail and with great simplicity and beauty of style. 


Second Edition Now Ready. $1.50 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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SAFETY THRU PROPER DIVERSIFICATION 














A WELL-DIVERSIFIED $1000 INVESTMENT 
Bonds 
Price Yield 
$100 Anglo-French Loan ...ccccccccccccccccsecee O8 1920 954 6.25 
TP Comedies Geveeeet oc cc cccescccccceccess 5s 1921 99% 5.00 
100 Norfolk & Western Ry. Consol. ............. 4s 1990 92% 4.35 
100 City of New Orleans Improvement.......... 5s 1930 1014 4.90 
100 Chicago, Mil. & St. Paul Ry. Conv.......... 44s 1932 101 4.40 
100 Montana Power Co. First Ref.............. 5s 1943 98 5.10 
100 Bethlehem Steel Co. First Ref............. 5s 1942 100% 5.00 
Stocks 
100 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry........... 6% 105 5.70 
Se arr cree 1% 112 +630 
100 Pennsylvania R.R. ($50 par) ............-. 6% 56 5.40 














N discussing the relative safety of 
| some of the recent European war loan 

bonds, the writer was reminded by a 
member of a prominent banking firm 
that there is no such thing as an abso- 
lutely safe investment. We have been 
accustomed to regard government bonds 
as the safest form of investment, but 
even this rating must be qualified ac- 
cording to the credit possest by the 
country issuing the securities. 

For example, Mexican Government 
bonds have been selling at a large dis- 
count for years, due to the demoralized 
political and industrial condition of the 
country, while United States 3% bonds 
are selling at par. Now we have the 
rew British Government Secured 5% 
notes selling on a 54%% basis, while 
other good European government se- 
curities sell on from a 6% to a 10% 
basis. There are reasons. 

The reader must again be reminded 
that as the rate of interest increases 
the element of safety decreases, and 
while we may be considering govern- 
ment bonds, the only manner in which 
the investor can assure himself of com- 
parative safety of his total investment 
is to diversify his holdings properly. 
Diversification does not mean merely 
distributing one’s funds by the pur- 
chase of different classes of securities 
such as those of governments, railroads, 
municipalities, public utility and indus- 
trial bonds and stocks, but a careful 
geographical diversification as _ well. 
For the intent is to minimize possible 
losses thru an unavoidable calamity 
such as a flood affecting a section of 
the country or a general depression in 
another section or a coal strike or bad 
management in one particular corpora- 
tion, and other contingencies that may 
arise. 

So the sensible man does not “‘put all 
of his eggs in one basket,” even tho 
he has but few eggs. He buys invest- 
ments of various classes yielding him 
from 4% to 6%, or an average of about 
5%, and a reasonable assurance as to 
safety of principal. The selection should 
comprize not only securities of corpora- 
tions doing different classes of business 
but the corporations’ assets should be 
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located in sections widely apart from 
each other. 

In considering railroad securities, it 
is well not to select those of railroads 
having the same character of traffic in 
predominance. For there are grain 
roads, coal roads, lumber roads and ore 
roads, meaning roads having the 
greater percentage of their traffic in 
those commodities. In the event of a de- 
pression in any of the industries sup- 
plying those products a man having all 
of his funds in a road carrying a pre- 
dominating amount of coal, or wheat, 
or lumber—as the case may be—might 
see his securities depreciate in value, 
and if the depression was serious might 
experience a loss in income from his 
stocks. 

With proper geographical distribu- 
tion, an adverse condition existing in 
one part of the country might affect one 
concern whose securities formed a part 
of the investment but would not affect 
the greater part of the fund. For ex- 
ample, a depression in the cotton indus- 
try would affect all southern securities, 
railroad, industrial and public utility 
to a certain degree but it would not af- 
fect in the same degree securities of 
northern corporations, excepting per- 
haps those of cotton mills. A prolonged 
traction strike that would tie up the 
New York City surface lines would 
cause a great decrease in earnings of 
the corporations affected, followed by 
lower prices for their securities; but 
it need not affect to any appreciable ex- 


tent the securities of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Portland or San Francisco trac- 
tions unless there was the prospect of 
a country-wide traction strike. 

Perfect diversification is more easily 
accomplished in the case of a large in- 
vestment fund, say, of $50,000 to $100,- 
000 than in a small one of $1000, for 
the reason that there are comparatively 
few bonds in smaller denominations 
than $1000. It would be very desirable 
to include in the investment of $1000 
from five to ten different securities. 
Figuring on a properly diversified in- 
vestment of from $1000 to $5009, there 
could be included 30% in railroad 
stocks, 20% in government bonds, 10% 
in municipals, 20% in railroad bonds, 
20% in public utilities or industrials. 

For the convenience of the intending 
investor of $1000 the appended list has 
been compiled. It might have been wiser 
if we could have included a greater 
percentage of public utility bonds, but, 
unfortunately, few good public utility 
concerns issue bonds in $100 denomina- 
tions. Public utility securities possess 
the advantage of being very little dis- 
turbed by any except the most extraor- 
dinary depressions and are therefore 
very favorably regarded. 

No investment fund is too small to 
be susceptible of some degree of diver- 
sification and the small investor is ad- 
vised not to place any amount over 
$100 in one form of investment unless 
he already has a diversified selection. 
This advice is intended for the man or 
woman who can save a hundred dollars 
every few months, in which case it is 
wise to purchase a bond or stock of a 
different sort at each instance. 

It is a good habit to form and if prac- 
tised when one begins to invest will 
cause no regrets when the fund has 
grown to large proportions. Not only 
does the investor secure safety of prin- 
cipal, adequate yield, marketability and 
diversification, but in seeking these va- 
rious elements he learns how to dis- 
criminate between safe and unsafe se- 
curities and gains a valuable education 
regarding investment securities. 








in strict confidence. 











THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent offers a Service for Investors in which personal atten- 
tion is given to the desires of its subscribers for information in regard 
to investments of all kinds. We cannot, of course, decide for our readers 
where they should put their savings and will not undertake the respon- 
sibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. But we 
ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will give 
them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for them- 
selves. Readers who request advice on investments will receive better 
service when they specify the class of securities now held, approximate 
amounts of 2ach, stating if the investment is for an estate, business or 
professional man, woman or minor. All information given will be held 
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PEBBLES 


Sexton I—Do you have matins at your 
church? 

Sexton II—No, we have oilcloth—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Revised version, after the landing of the 
submarine “Deutschland,” “Rule, Britan- 
nia, Britannia rule the wave, except on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays.”—Masses. 


“Is there any particular sport you are 
fond of, Miss Effie?’ 

“No—but—er—I like you very much, 
Mr. Snaggs.”—Scribner’s Magazine. 


Visitor—My good man, you keep your 
pigs much too near the house. 

Cottager—That’s just what the doctor 
said, mum. But I don’t see how it’s a-goin’ 
to hurt ’em.—Punch. 


“Ts this a free translation?” asked a cus- 
tomer in the book store. 

“No, sir,” replied the clerk, “it will cost 
you a dollar fifty.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Good Sunday- yarn this,” declared the 
exchange reader. “Parson doubts that 
Jonah lived three days in whale’s belly.” 

“Great!” agreed the Sunday editor. “In- 
terview Jonah and get a photo of the 
whale.” —Judge. 


“Aren’t you the boy who was here a 
week ago looking for a position?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“TI thought so, And didn’t I tell you then 
that I wanted an older boy?’ 

“Yes, sir; that’s why I’m here now.”— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 


Murderer—Is this the guy who is to de- 
fend me? 

Judge—Yes; he’s your lawyer. 

Murderer—If he should die could I have 
another ? 

Judge—Yes. 

Murderer—Can I see him alone for a 
few minutes?—Boston Transcript. 


A three hundred pound man stood gazing 
longingly at the nice things displayed in 
a haberdasher’s window for a marked-down 
sale. A friend stopped to inquire if he was 
thinking of buying shirts or pajamas. 

“Gosh, no!” replied the fat man wist- 
fully. “The only thing that fits me ready- 
made is a handkerchief.”—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


At a military church service during the 
South African war some recruits were lis- 
tening to the chaplain in church saying, 
“Let them slay the Boers as Joshua smote 
the Egyptians,” when a recruit whispered 
to a companion: 

“Say, Bill, the old bloke is a bit off; 
doesn’t he know it was Kitchener who 
swiped the Egyptians?”’—Tid-Bits. 


It was an overland dining car, and a 
miner who had struck it rich in Alaska and 
outfitted regardless of expense in San 
Francisco, was eating in the company of 
his seven year old daughter. She satisfied 
herself before pa had finished his meal, and 
started to leave the table. 

“Come back, daughter,” called pa, earn- 
estly concerned to do his best for her, and 
speaking in a big voice so softened with 
tenderness that it was beautiful to hear. 

Take a toothpick, Honey. Be a little 
lady !’—Harper’s Magazine. 


A certain conscientious young sub. was 
in the front line the other day when a 
major on the Divisional Staff came along 
and began questioning the boy, with a view 
to testing his alertness and efficiency. 

“What trench is this?” 

“TI don’t know, sir.’ 

“What regiment is on your right?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“How do your rations come up?” 

“IT don’t know, sir.’ 

“Well, you don’t seem to know much, 
young fellow, do you? 

“Excuse me, sir, but I don’t know who 
you are.”—Manchester Guardian. 








Diversified 


Investments 


Securities suitable for the varied 
requirements of individuals, 
trustees, savings banks and 
other financial institutions. 

The selection comprises a well- 
diversified list of municipal, rail- 
road and public utility bonds 
yielding from 4.00% to 5.20%. 


List [-126 sent upon request 
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33 Pine St., - New York 























THE LIVERPOOL 
AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 80 WILLIAM STREPT. 








1850 1916 


UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 











Stocks"Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
A SMALL first payment en- 

ables you to purchase one 
share or bond, or as many as 
you care to, of Railroad, Indus- 
trial and Public Utility Com- 
panies. The balance may be paid 
in convenient monthly install- 
ments of $5, $10, $20, etc., de- 


pending upon number pur- 
chased. 


You may divide your invest- 
ment among several dividend 
paying securities under this 
plan. 

Write for Booklet “C” 


It is interesting and fully explains 
“The Partial Payment Plan.” Free 
upon request. 


SHELDON MORGAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange = 
MUNA 





HNL. 
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DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


New York, August 15, 1916. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on Sept. 30, 1916, to the 
stockholders of record as they apppear at the close 
of business on Sept. 5, 1916. The transfer books 
will not be closed. 


FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, 

Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1916, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 











Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1916, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 








CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


THE COMPANY A 
ITAR 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


wM. DOCKET ELLER LYMAN J. GAGE 








EWIS CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,404,415.20 
CTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
YY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. CuEL DOES 


Secretary 
CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 


FRANK MAN PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY wM. Mi ag ee 
JAMES STILL MAN EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD oar AN 
OHN J. PHELPS CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 


President 
ED J. WORCESTER, 


JR. 
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‘YouTakeNo Risk 


This Razor is 
GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


as you ike If you say after an analle trial +l you don’t in it, we'll re es it without a ns 


Sent postpaid, $900 


Established 1884 
Capacity 6,000 razors daily 


In remitting, mention your dealer’s name, and a chamois 
lined, rust-proof case will be included with your razor. 
State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. 


Heavy blade for very strong beards, 


Shumate Razor Co., 613 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 











The Boss Is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he’s on 
the lookout all the time for men he can 
promote. He's ready and anxious to give 
YOU bigger work with bigger pay once 
you prove you can handle it. 

If you want to get ahead, if you want 
to be somebody, to climb into a position 
of responsibility and good money— 


Get Ready—Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want in the 
work you like best—then train for it. 
You can do it in spare time in your own 
home through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

More than 130,000 men right now are 
putting themselves in line for pro- 
motion through the study of I. C. S. 
Courses. This way to success is always 
open. All the I. C. S. ask is the chance 
to tell you about it. No cost to find out. 
Just mark and mail this coupon now. 











INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


I Box 4523, SCRANTON, PA. 


| without obligatin me, how I can qualify for 
I @ position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 




















LEOTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANS| 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
tlectric Car Running Window Trimmer 
— by eed wh rey 
e xpert 
MEOW ANIOAL EN ILLUSTRATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
wy ee Shep Practice en nf B eae 
Gas tenographer 
OIVIL E. GINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 
y 


Surveying and Mapping 
MINE REM'N OR ENG'R 
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Architectural AGRICU 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Su 
Structural Engineer Navigator 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILE French 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER Aute Repairing Italian 
Name. 
Occupation 
| & Employer 
| Street 
and No. 
City State. 





l If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it here, 
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Skidmore School of Arts. 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training 
of young women, located in America’s leading health 
resort. ‘ 
Six Departments: 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 
PINE ARTS; PHYSIC L EDUCATION AND 
ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 











L[nsuv ance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 








dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian. Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor’s certificate in New 
York and other states. Catalog on request. Winter 
and Summer Sessions. 


Charles H. Keyes, Ph. a. President, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 











Union Theological cen 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, “Equal privileges of 
admission and instruction, with all the advan- 
tages of the Institution, shall be allowed to Stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-first Year begins September 27, 1916. 
For catalogue, address, 


THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 











Reopens Wednesday, October 4th. 


The Veltin School 


FOR GIRLS 
GENERAL COURSE AND 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Fireproof school 
building thoroughly — 
160 AND 162 W. 74TH ST., N. Y. 
Connecting with & including 165. oe 73 St. 























For backward children. This 

The Latshaw School school has discovered original 

methods for growing mind and body and has proved that feeble- 

mindedness is curable. Do you want your child to become bright, 

interesting and happy, with a possible future of useiulness? Come 
and see for yourself. $1200 up 

Allen Latshaw, Founder, The Maples, Berwyn, Pa. 


e An efficient school at mod- 

The Pennington School eratecost. 75 minutes from 

N. Y., 50from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 

Business. Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 

FRANK MACDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster, Box 80 


NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 








“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 


tions. Am. School of Home Economics, 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





is absolutely 











in addition to resident 


The University of Chicago 
nee 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


25th Year —-U. of C. (Div. M) Chicago, Hl]. micenen Tower 
































THE DEFERRED DIVIDEND 
SCHEME 

There is scarcely an angle from 
which we might view the system of de- 
ferred dividend life insurance that does 
not reveal it as destructive of the 
equities of the great majority of the 
policyholders who buy it. When we 
realize that all old line premiums are 
so heavily loaded against every possible 
contingency that each insured person 
substantially overpays the amount 
necessary to carry his risk, on the con- 
dition that the overplus will be returned 
to him once a year, we should conclude 
that any scheme which endangers the 
return of that money violates the prin- 
ciples on which life insurance is 
founded. As I have repeatedly asserted: 
under the best results that the most 
skilled and economical management 
can attain, life insurance is an ex- 
pense. Therefore, any plan which en- 
larges the cost is an obvious wrong to 
the bearer of the burden. 

Policyholders who knowingly and de- 
liberately agree to leave these over- 
charges of premium, commonly called 
dividends, with their companies under 
a contract which provides that if the 
insured fails to pay his full premiums 
during the period of years agreed on 
—generally twenty—or if he dies dur- 
ing that time all the dividends accumu- 
lated to his credit up to the time of 
the default by lapse or death, pass 
automatically out of his possession to 
the policyholders who did not default, 
are participants in a game of chance— 
a form of immorality wholly incon- 
sistent with the nature and objects of 
life insurance. The practise, reduced to 
its simplest form, cannot be regarded 
as less than gambling. 

An incident has recently occurred 
which graphically illustrates another 
risk which deferred dividend policy- 
holders must accept. In this case the 
entire deferred dividend accumulation 
was wiped out. A company which at 
the beginning of 1915 possest a de- 
ferred dividend fund of $1,225,000 (in 
round numbers) and nearly $400,000 
additional policyholders’ surplus, was 
examined by its State Insurance De- 
partment this year. Among this com- 
pany’s assets was real estate which it 
valued at $5,800,000.. Some of this 
property has not been yielding a net 
income commensurate with the value 
at which the company carried it on its 
books. The appraisers reduced its value 
to $4,770,000. The result of this re- 
valuation brought the entire policy- 
holders’ surplus to $334,000. As will be 
seen, the deferred dividend surplus 
suffered extinction. 

Altho the policyholders earned divi- 
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Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 








FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 











FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS. “t by the 
y 


FRANK ay DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught, 
KEEPABLE OCEAN F ISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 


We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME, 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval, 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
— for breakfast. They are packed in 

brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 


FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
ealads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
enol ably are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 

ID CANS. They come to you as the purest 
a safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
—- and natural as if you took it from the shell 

.e) 

FRIED CLAMS fs a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your, —_ Le will enjoy. No other flavor is 

of claitis, ‘whether fried or in a chowder. 
 Suaneem votehemene ag perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your many 
for regular or emergency use. 
With every order we send BOOK OF REC- oe 


IPES for preparing all our products. Write. 
for it. Our list tells how each kind of... 


fish is put up,with the delivered price... Frank E. 
80 en you can choose just what you. Davis Co. 
enjoy most. Send the. 97 Central Wharf 


coupon for it now, 


FRANKE, |.” 


-" Gloucester, Mass. 
Please send me Fgh pend 
latest Fish Price 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 














HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
20 oe 0 “S00 " 300" 

Lid Lid ii} 2.50 Li) 4, Ld Lid 
**3.00 to 5.00 ** — ™ 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ 


New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms 














Cabaret Excellente 





dends year by year and received proper 
credit for them as they were earned, 
the fact that they were there made 
them usable in reparation of any other 
defects in the company’s financial con- 
dition. They were surplus. 

The depreciation in real estate values 
was the slow growth of years, as was 
the accumulation of the deferred divi- 
dend fund. Policyholders who took their 
dividends annually and those who ma- 
tured their deferred dividend contracts 
before the examination did not bear 
their share of this loss. It fell upon 
those who were caught with deferred 
dividend policies maturing in the 
future. And so I say that no matter 
from what angle you consider the de- 
ferred dividend scheme it is an in- 
justice to its participants. 

The system was outlawed in the 
State of New York in 1906, and later 
by several other states. But it flourishes 
in some sections of the South and West, 
many comparatively small companies 
practising it because it aids in increas- 
ing assets; but more attractive to them, 
it gives them funds with which to 
operate and for which, during long pe- 
riods, they do not have to account. 








A. H. M., Greencastle, Ind—The Na- 
tional Life Association of Des Moines is 
an assessment organization with an un- 
scientific arrangement for providing a re- 
serve. This reserve is made up by collecting 
from each member per year a sum equal to 
fifty cents of his age, in addition to the 
assessments. The fund thus accumulated is 
used to pay all death losses in excess of 
twelve per thousand members. I do not 
consider that the arrangement is safe nor 
do I believe the present rates can be main- 
tained. 


F. X. M., Oakland, Cal.—QLegal reserve 
life insurance may be, as you say, a heavy 
burden, but you may rest secure in the 
conclusion that, under the best manage- 
ment, it is as light as the mortality statis- 
tics will permit of, absolute security con- 
sidered. Innumerable assessment schemes 
have been invented during the past forty 
years in an effort to furnish insurance at 
less thun the net cost of the legal reserve 
companies and none have succeeded. The 
mortality table cannot be circumvented. At 
one time the assessment companies advised 
insurants to keep the reserves they were 
paying old line companies in their pockets. 
Now, all of them in existence today are 
accumulating some sort of reserve, nearly 
all of them short of what is sufficient and 
based upon various fantastical mathemat- 
ical assumptions. The only result of these 
efforts has been to furnish insurance at 
less than its actual cost to those who die 
early, and to pile inequitable and, finally, 
unbearable burdens on those who survive 
to advanced ages. The scheme which you 
Gescribe is certain to be a failure in prac- 
tise because success is not possible with- 
out a full mathematical reserve calculated 
on a standard mortality table assuming an 
interest rate not higher than four per cent. 








At one of the military camps some re- 
cruits were being put thru the riding test. 
One man didn’t know much about horses, 
but trusted to luck to get thru. 

He had not properly adjusted his saddle, 
and on’ mounting he swung—saddle and all 
—right under the horse’s body between its 
legs, where he was suspended for a few 
seconds. 

“Hi, there.” yelled the non- com., in de- 
rision, “call that riding, do you?” 

“Oh, no, Sergeant,” was the instant an- 
swer, “that’s a new trick for the Darda- 
nelles. Riding under here’s a fine protec- 
tion from the sun.”—Tid-bits. 








18,000 Smokers 


Agree With Me 


While on a trip through the 
Vuelta district in Cuba I first 
tasted the tobacco I now use in 
my J. R. W. cigar. I had 
never tasted such a delightful, 
cool smoke and upon my return 
I imported some for my own 
use. My friends liked this 
wonderful tobacco equally well. 
They told their friends and to- 
day over 18,000 smokers agree 
with me that they have never 
tasted so delicious and smooth 
a smoke as the J. R. W. cigar. 


Not for Sale 


at Stores 


You can’t get the J. Ww. 
cigar at stores. That’ 's _ you 
are able to get this cigar at the 
.price you do. You pay for no 
salesmen’s expenses, no_ store 
upkeep, no dealers’ profits—you 
pay for nothing but straight to- 
acco goodness and value. 


And J. R. W. cigars are al- 
ways fresh. They come direct 
from me to you. No standing 
in cases or on shelves until 
they have lost their smooth mel- 
low taste and delightful aroma. 


This Is My Offer 


Just to convince you that you 
cannot duplicate the J. W. 
cigar at double their cost, I 
want you to smoke five of these 
cigars at my expense. Merely 
send me toc for packing, postage 
and revenue with your letter- 
head, business card or reference. 
If you like them send me a 
check for $2.60 for the full box 
of fifty. Write today for this 
delightful smoke. 


J. ROGERS WARNER 
168 Lockwod Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA 


THE MOST AMERICAN THING 


IN AMERICA 





THE FLOWER OF DEMOCRACY 
BY DR. FRANK CRANE 


The Chautauqua Idea is about the 
biggest idea that the labors of democ- 
racy have brought forth for a genera- 
tion or so. Certainly it is democracy’s 
true and resembling child. 

The Chautauqua Idea is so called 
because it originated at a summer 
gathering of serious minded people in a 
grove upon the shores of Lake Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Having got itself born, the Idea has 
refused to die, like the sturdy, common, 
Nancy Hanks sort of a child it is. It 
has spread everywhere, and particu- 
larly in the Middle West, where Ameri- 
canism runs truest to type. 

Most people conceive of the Chau- 
tauqua Idea as the old camp meeting 
revamped by school teachers, as a sum- 
mer gathering for country folk, where 
classes are held and innumerable lec- 
tures listened to, and William J. Bryan 
doth most congregate. 

That is part of it. But that is not the 
gist of it, and has nothing of greatness 
in it. That element of the Idea wherein 
the divine fire burns is this: 

That it considers the whole popula- 
tion of the nation to be always at 
school, pursuing a course of study until 
death; father, mother, and grandpar- 
ents alongside of the children. And that 
Idea, it seems to me, is worthy to be 
called a majestic rose upon the stem of 
democracy—indeed, the beauty and per- 
fection of democracy. 

A nation at school forever! Continu- 
ously studying the works and wonders 
of God and man, lovers “till death do 
them part” of those high mistresses of 
the soul, science, literature, history and 
art! A nation turning from money mak- 
ing, precedence playing, and war wag- 
ing as fit employment for its matured 
powers, to the worthier task of seek- 
ing beauty and wisdom! 

And another element, fit counterpart 
to what has already been done by the 
public school idea, is that it means the 
rending of the veil of the temple of cul- 
ture, once held to be for only the elect, 
for gentlemen and their sons, for the 
college bred, for professional people and 
for the leisure class, so that all the 
people can enter in, factory folk with 
their dinner pails, railroad brakemen, 
store clerks, street car conductors, 
chauffeurs, elevator boys, lighthouse 
keepers, miners, farmhands, cowboys, 
mothers, and servant girls— all of them 
—all, the whole God blest people, car 
come up into the holy of holies of 
knowledge and partake of its liberating 
worship. 

It means even more than the public 
school, for it conceives of education not 
as a preparation for life, but the chief 
business of life itself. 

Than this, I maintain, no more po- 
tential idea has been let loose in the 
world for two generations of men. 
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I want heartily to recommend to every 
soul that craves self-improvement, more 
knowledge, more efficiency, more life, to 
take up the Chautauqua course of read- 
ing. If you can’t find companions to 
study with you you can do it alone. 

Take this year’s course. The four 
books of it lie now on my table: 

“The German Empire Between Two 
Wars,” by R. H. Fife, and 

“France Under the Republic,” by J. 
C. Bracq, will give you sound, sane, 
readable, and plain English truths 
worth knowing about the two great peo- 
ples now at death struggle in Europe. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 


Dean SHAILER MATHEWS—L think 
our nation needs God rather desper- 
ately. ° 

B. W. Hvuessco—Chautauqua is 
the storm center of talk in the United 
States. 

Pror. Eart BArNnes—College bred 
women are the black legs of the indus- 
trial group. 

CoMMISSIONER JoHN H. FINLEY— 
I call myself a minister—a minister 
of education. 

Mrs. Atice P. Norton—There is 
no physiological law requiring three 
meals a day. 

Dr. Epwarp A. STEINER—To be an 
Irish-American has been equal to a 
patent of nobility. 

Coacn A. H. SHarpe, M.D.—Par- 
ents do not know as much about their 
children as they think they do. 

Henry A. WisE Woop—We should 
be the first navai power in the Pacific 
and the second in the Atlantic. 

Horace FietrcHer—History will 
find economic compensations in the 
war worth the sacrifices due to it. 

PRESIDENT GEORGE E. VINCENT— 
Woman never had a finer opportunity 
to neglect her home than at present. 

Mrs. Scorr NeEarinec, Px.D.— 
Women have civilized the home, it is 
now up to them to civilize the com- 
munity. 

DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS—A crisis 
is the moment when accumulated ex- 
perience suddenly bursts its banks and 
inundates the future. 

Pror. B. L. ULtMAN—I feel that I 
am justified in an important sense 
when I say that I believe English is 
dead and Latin is alive. 

Scotr Nrearrnc—Protection, Pros- 
perity and Preparedness is the moral- 
ity of the pig-sty where you are fat- 
tening porkers for winter hams. 

Dr. Epwarp A. STErINER—When- 
ever I hear a college man or woman 
|| talk what they call English I find my- 
self in need of a new dictionary. 

GovERNOR CHARLES WHITMAN— 
The whole preparedness movement to 
some has been made ugly and even 
menacing by the terms in which the 
idea has been presented. 

PRESIDENT JoHN G. HispEN—The 
kind of preparedness that we need is 
not of a day, or of a week, or of a 
month, or of a year. I believe that 
what we need is permanent prepared- 
ness. 























“The Things Men Fight For,” by H. 
H. Powers, will let a deal of light into 
your thinking about those great prob- 
lems now perplexing mankind. 

And “Belgium, the Land of Art,” by 
W. E. Griffis, will give you what you 
want to know about that amazing little 
country that has been called “the cock- 
pit of the world.” 

These books, and the magazine that 
goes with them to direct your studies, 
will cost you but five dollars, little 
enough surely to pay for being enrolled 
as a member of the greatest of universi- 
ties, the University of the People. 

If you want further information write 
to the Chautauqua Association, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

To the very many letters sent me 
asking “What Shall I Read?” this is my 
best answer.— Copyright, 1916, by 
Frank Crane. Courtesy “The Associated 
Newspapers.” Q 


WHAT IS AMERICA? 


What is America? It is not a terri- 
tory, it is not a set of institutions. It is 
a body of ideals and ideas. It is not a 
geographic boundary. It is a thought, 
a concept. How are we to defend these 
ideas and ideals? We answer we will 
defend democracy with a fleet, we will 
defend the United States with an army. 
We should not do this, because democ- 
racy means the broadening of life, in- 
crease of life. If we are to progress we 
must do it by one of two means, com- 
petition or codperation. If it is com- 
petition it means rising by means of 
climbing up on some one else. If co- 
operation is the means of progress, 
then we must do it by making all of us 
richer in order that we may each 
get richer.—Scott Nearing at Chau- 
tauqua. 


SELF-MOBILIZATION 


I am wishing that everybody might 
be conscripted to give some service to 
the state, under a plan of national con- 
structive preparedness; that every self- 
ish luxury and waste and indulgence 
be commandeered, every useful skill 
and science and art and industry be 
called to the colors periodically, and a 
general mobilization for the common 
defense of our ideals be compelled by 
our vision of an America that has a 
mission beyond commercial supremacy. 

I would make “conscript” a noble 
word by making it synonymous with 
“citizen” in a republic with a mission 
and an ideal worth fighting for. Till 
that time comes, may every American 
man do what every Cambridge student 
has done, conscript himself, and each 
one offer to his country the best that 
he has to give. And may American in- 
stitutions do what Cambridge has done, 
not await government mobilization, but 
mobilize themselves—Dr. John 4H. 
Finley at Chautauqua. 








